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“wy a dip in the Pacific? 


Would you like to play golf and tennis, or take an automobile tour in 
Southern California this winter ? 
It’s the ideal country and climate for such sports. 


Then take the California Limited 


—the only train to Southern California, via any line, exclusively for first-class travel. 























Three other daily Santa Fe trains, Chicago and Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco, ‘“Santa Fe All the Way.’”’ Fred Harvey meal service, dustless tracks 
and block signals. Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona en route. 

















Ask for our booklets: ‘‘To California Over the Santa Fe Trail,” ‘‘Titan of Chasms” and ‘‘The California Limited." 






Address Pass. Dept., A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, or Santa Fe agent at 
New York - 377 Broadway Philadelphia 711 Chestnut St. Detroit + 151 Griswold St. St. Louis 209N.Seventh St. Des Moines Equitable Bldg. 












Boston 332 Washington St. Pittsburg - 405 Park Bldg. Cleveland 318 Williamson BI. Atlanta - 16 N. Pryor St. Kansas City + 905 Main St. 
Montreal 138St.JamesSt. Buffalo 220 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. Cincinnati 209 Traction Bldg. Minneapolis Guaranty Bldg. Di ° ° 
ies Galveston, Gen. Pass. Office, G.C.&S.F. Ry." Lae eee a 











Mrs. Harper 
Was Surprised 


when her husband’s policy, on which premium 
payments had ceased, was paid in full. She 


did not realize that an Extended Insurance Of 
Clause is found in all regular ordinary Life In- 
surance policies now issued by The Prudential. 


“J was therefore very much surprised,” she 
wrote from her Indiana home, “to be notified 
within a few days 
after my husband’s 
death that the claim 



























It’s an axiom in mechanics 
that no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link—that the strength 
of any piece of machinery is the 
strength of its weakest part. 
The strength of a dtaggge el : 
’ 1 1 the strength of its typebars. n the 
Feat: He paid typebar and its ventegs the chief wear 
full.’’ comes—the chief strain oo ee 
. | wearing out first comes, ‘The strength o 
Perhaps you would ee a ae | the ser sets the limit to everything. ; 
be surprised at the , STRENGTH OF The picture shown herewith tells its own story. It shows 
a Remington Typewriter suspended in mid-air from a heavy 
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liberal provisions of Be yg / 2 ‘oe | four-strand copper wire attached to the type on one of the 


typebars. The entire weight of the machine (28 pounds) is J 
supported on this one bar—all without displacement either of 
the bar or its bearings. Think of it! 


a Prudential policy. 
We would like to 








explain them to you. | The Remington bar represents skill and care in manufacture —_[/ 
Address Dept. T. carried to the absolute limit. ‘There are TH IRTY-TH REE dis- : 
| tinct processes in the manufacture of this single Remington part. F 


° The result—a typebar which is incomparably stronger and 
h e I r ul d e n t | al more durable than the typebar of any other writing machine. 
No wonder the | 


Insurance Company of America REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





outworks, outwears and outlives all others. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


New York and Everywhere. 
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COMMENT 


SeEcRETARY Tarr’s declaration of his attitude towards the Re- 
publican nomination for the Presidency is just such a disclosure 
of his state of mind as an honest gentleman might naturally make, 
but as few men ever have made in relation to the Presidency. 
Every word of it obviously came from the big Secretary’s inner 
consciousness and has on it the marks of a veracious and con- 
fiding candor. When he says that his ambition is not political, 
he says what might be scoffed at, coming from another man, 
but not from him, because it only puts into words what has long 
been unders ood. When he says he is not seeking the Presidency, 
he will be believed. But he will run if he is invited—which will 
not happen, he thinks, “if for no other reason, because of what 
seems to me to be objections to my availability, which do not 
appear to lessen with the continued discharge of my official 
duties.””. One can see the Judge smile as he wrote this sentence— 
the smile of a candidate indifferent enough to the outcome to be 
able to enjoy the humor of a situation that seems unfavorable to 
his chances. But is it unfavorable? Are Tarr the man and 
Tart the cabinet officer so inextricably mixed up that there is 
no separating them? In the public mind possibly they may be, 
but in individual minds it is so easy to distinguish between the 
two that it is hard to believe that they are incurably confused. 
Even in a bad light the Judge looms up much too substantial to 
be mistaken for anybody’s shadow. After all, what is most signifi- 
cant about his declaration is that it implies that he will not retire 
to the bench until after the next Republican Presidential candi- 
date is nominated, 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that Secretary Tarr may 
be eliminated from the list of Presidential candidates, whom do 
we find remaining? In the first place, there is Vice-President 
FAIRBANKS, who is certain to be backed by his own State, In- 
diana, and who, if certain current rumors may be trusted, can 
already count on the support of more than one Southern delega- 
tion. Moreover, he would be acceptable to the “stand-patters.” 
But so, for that matter, would be Speaker Cannon, who has a 
much stronger hold on a popular audience than has the Vice- 
President. Speaker CANNON, however, sided openly and energet- 
ically with Mr. Roosevetr in the railway-rate affair, whereas 
Mr. FArRBANKS was not compelled to commit himself. Then, 
again, the Vice-President is sixteen years younger than the 
Speaker, and he would appeal to the State pride of two common- 
wealths, for although he is a citizen of Indiana, he was born in 
Ohio. From another point of view Mr. Farrnanks would seem 
more available than Mr. Cannon. Since the eivil war Tllinois 
has never been carried by the Democrats in a Presidential year, 
except in 1892. Indiana, on the other hand, has been carried 
by them three times. But the Republicans are far stronger in 
Indiana than they were in 1892, and the State which next year 
they will regard with most anxiety is New York. For that 
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reason, if Mr. HuGues should gain both distinction and populs:iiy 
in his role of Governor, and should be backed by a unaniniis 
delegation from the Empire State, he would be apt to be «on- 
sidered very seriously in the next Republican National eo n- 
vention. His rise, of course, would be sudden, the most sudden 
known in the State of New York, but not very much more so 
than that of SAamure. J. Tinpen. The fact that last November 
all of the Democratic candidates for State offices except Mr, 
Hearst were elected, is sure to make the Republican National 
convention attach supreme importance to the selection of 4 


nominee qualified to carry the Empire commonwealth. [na 
word, Mr. HuGues has a great opportunity. Whether he shall 
turn it to account will depend entirely upon himself. He will 


not get much help from some of the persous who he imagines to 
be his friends. He never would have been elected Governor 
had he not taken the campaign into his own hands. 

The United States Supreme Court is getting perilously near to 
a duty which has been waiting for it for some time. The real 
question first went to the court from Alabama, and involves a 
new interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment. The ques- 
tion is, in essence, whether the Federal government can intervene 
to punish directly by its own courts the members of a mob that 
has lynched a negro, or by overthrowing the State law has denied 
justice to a citizen. The facts presented to the court are sub- 
stantially as follows: the State was doing its utmost to protect 
from mob violence a negro who was under arrest. The mob oyer- 
powered the sheriff, broke into the jail, and lynched the prisoner, 
This, it has always been held, constitutes an offence against the 
State, and is, therefore, punishable by the State. This has not 
been changed by the Fourteenth Amendment, but it is assumed, 
as it has been often held, that the United States is charged with 
the duty simply of protecting individuals against the action of 
State authorities, and against State legislation that denies to any 
citizen the equal protection of the laws. It is now contended, on 
the contrary, that the United States may interfere whenever a 
citizen is denied the equal protection of the laws by reason of the 
overthrow, temporary generally, of the State’s authority. That 
is, if a mob overcomes the sheriff and takes a prisoner from the 
‘authorities, thus, in effect, denying him a trial under the law, 
it is held that the State has practically denied the victim the 
equal protection of the laws. It is, of course, the State’s law that 
has been violated by the mob, and it has always been the theory 
of our government that the State must enforce and defend its 
own law; but under the new theory the United States may take 
jurisdiction whenever a mob prevents the State from acting, as 
whenever it takes the law into its own hands. This would give 
to the United States complete jurisdiction to try, in the first 
instance, the members of all mobs who take prisoners from the 
custody of a State. This new doctrine is awaiting the decision 
of the court, and it has been waiting a long time. 

A decision of the Supreme Court which was handed down just 
before Christmas may have some bearing upon the probabilities 
of the final action of the tribunal. An accused negro sought the 
protection of the United States jurisdiction, and had applied to 
the Circuit Court for a writ of habeas corpus. Pending the appeal 
the negro was taken from the jail and lynched. Eighteen citizens 
of Chattanooga, with the sheriff and seven of his deputies, were 
proceeded against for contempt of the United States Court in 
interfering with the applicant for the writ while the matter was 
under advisement. The sheriff and the deputies are accused of 
not seriously endeavoring to protect Jounson from the mob. 
The Supreme Court has now decided that the accused persons of 
Chattanooga are in contempt. Whether there wiil be a decision 
on the application of Jounson is doubtful, owing to his death, 
and there is necessarily no connection between this case and that 
in which it is asserted that United States courts may try and 
punish the members of a mob who offend against the law and the 
authority of the State. But the one calls up the other, and 
suggests the thought, in view of recent utterances in favor of 
constitutional amendment by construction, that the court is 
tending to hold with the contention in favor of the original juris- 
diction of the United States against mobs that interfere with the 
rights of citizens. Such a decision would most certainly deprive 
the States of a power that is a necessary incident of sovereignty, 
for if a government has no jurisdiction to vindicate its own laws, 
and to punish those of its citizens who defy them, it is supreme 
and subordinate indeed. And what would then become of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court holding that the Fourteenth 
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Amendment forbids State action only, and is not directed to 


individuals? 


ihe British Admiralty are the objects of much severe criticism 
for proposing to keep a large number of ships out of commission 
for economic reasons. Nevertheless, building goes on. Just after 
Christmas it was announced that the contract for the third battle- 
ship of the Dreadnaught type, to be named the Superb, had been 
placed with the ArmMstronas. The persistence of the English in 
building and maintaining a large navy affords a very impressive 
lesson—a lesson which, judging from his present attitude, has had 
a nerked effect upon the attitude of Secretary Bonaparte. In 
a recent letter, Mr. ARNOLD Wutte, who will be pleasantly recalled 
as a former London correspondent of the WEEKLY, gives some of 
the results of the British navy’s activity. He is authorized to 
speak, for of all the writers for the English press Mr. Wurrr has 
heen the foremost in urging naval activity. He speaks of the 
increased discipline, efficiency, and contentment of the personnel 
of the service; he says that “at battle practice the average ship 
to-day shoots better than the best ships four years ago”; and he 
asserts that Germany has been built to a standstill. | This is pre- 
cisely what he says: “The Kaiser’s naval policy has broken down; 
and so far from the German Dreadnaughts being laid down, as 
stated by Mr. H. W. Winson, within a month from November 15, 
the plans have not yet been settled, and even the armament was 
not ordered a few weeks ago. The big ships will not be laid down 
for some months. Why? Because the policy of our Admiralty 
has compelled a halt in Germany.” All of which is interesting, 
even entertaining, and may be important. 


It is satisfactory to learn from the Sun's London correspondent 
that although, by common consent, British newspapers are silent 
on the subject, the mistake committed by Lord LANspOWNE 
in not providing that the Anglo-Japanese Alliance should be in- 
operative as against the United States is keenly regretted in 
government circles on the other side of the Atlantic. It is 
frankly admitted that the failure to provide against such a con- 
tingency as a war between the United States and Japan was a 
grave oversight. We infer that a suggestion made by the North 
American Review has been practically adopted, for we learn that 
the Japanese government has already been quietly informed 
that under no circumstances would Great Britain contemplate 
any such unforeseen development of the obligations imposed on 
the signatories of the treaty of 1905. It is taken for granted, we 
are told, by well-informed persons in London, that no British 
government would be mad enough, by cooperating with Japan 
against America, to give Germany the long-coveted opportunity 
to join forces with the United States. 

Japan’s claim, that the children of her subjects resident in this 
country should be admitted to the schools attended by pupils of 
Aryan descent, is based on the assertion that her treaty with the 
United States contains the “most favored nation” clause. The 
assertion seems well founded; and it is also true that our treaty 
with Japan gives American citizens sojourning in the Mikado’s 
cmpire all the privileges enjoyed by subjects of the most favored 
nation. The phrase “ most favored nation,” however, has a very 
different meaning, according as it is applied to the United States 
on the one hand, or to Japan on the other. In our country the 
privileges enjoyed by subjects of the most favored nation—Eng- 
land, for example—are very great. In the Mikado’s dominions, 
on the other hand, the privileges enjoyed by foreigners, even the 
most favored, are relatively few. On this point, an American 
merchant, who has been doing business in Japan for more than 
twenty years, has written an interesting letter to the New York 
Herald. 

He points out that in Japan foreigners are not allowed 
to own real property, or possess any mining rights. If, in order 
to do business, they place properties or securities in the name of 
a Japanese, and the said Japanese absconds, the courts will not 
treat the act as a criminal one. Again, foreigners are not allowed 


. to attend Japanese schools, whether these are meant for old or 


young pupils. They are only permitted to reside in certain 
localities. They cannot leave a treaty port except with a permit, 
which it is becoming more and more difficult to obtain. To the 
theatres the Japanese are admitted on the payment of sixty sen 
(thirty cents), but a foreigner must pay two hundred sen (one 
dollar). The hotels are conducted on a similar plan of discrimina- 
tion. We should note further that as regards ordinary taxes, 
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foreigners are made to pay twice as much as are the Japanese, 
and although the treaties provide that foreigners shall. not. be 
subject to war taxes or duties, these were levied, nevertheless, 
during the late contest, and the resident foreigners deemed it 
prudent to pay them. Finally, the Herald correspondent asserts 
that justice cannot be obtained by a foreigner in the Japanese 
courts except.before the highest tribunal, and that consequently 
every case in which a foreigner is concerned has to be carried by 
him to the Supreme Court. These facts, if facts they be, would 
seem to justify the conclusion that the Japanese do not want 
foreigners in their country, and, consequently, have no moral 
right to object to the exclusion policy advocated in San Francisco, 
Moral right, however, is one thing; treaty right is another. There 
is no doubt that our treaty with Japan gives the Japanese privi- 
leges in this country which our own citizens do not enjoy in the 
Mikado’s empire. By way of confirming the Herald 
spondent, we may mention that the lately published letters of 
Larcabio Hearn bear witness to the discrimination pract’sed 


COorre- 


against foreigners in Japan, and to the feeling of dislike with 
which they are popularly regarded. 

Davip STarR JORDAN says that the man who talks of war as 
a necessity in commercial competition, whether he talks in Japan, 
California, or Washington, is a public enemy. The school ques- 
tion he finds to be a side issue in the greater one of immigration. 
Japanese children have never made trouble in the California 
schools, not even “the few grown boys who try to learn English in 
the grammar grades, though these it might be well to shut out.” 
California is suffering for want of common laborers, and the fruit- 
growers, farmers, ailroad- builders, and capitalists generally 
would be glad to have more laborers from China and Japan. The 
laboring-men fear the competition of Asiaties. The Californians 
in general have no feeling against Japanese laborers, but they do 
not want too many of thent, and the supply is inexhaustible. 
Japan has no mind to let her citizens rank as inferiors in any 
country as the Chinese do in the United States. She would not 
endure an exclusion law such as operates against the Chinese, 
but she will keep her laborers at home if our government desires it. 
She is already doing so. Since 1901, Dr. JoRDAN says, not a 
single Japanese of the laboring class has been allowed to leave 
Japan for the United States. But they go freely to Hawaii, and 
once there and beyond home control, they come, often at the rate 
of a thousand a month, to San Francisco. If this immigration is 
more than California can stand, the remedy must be either by a 
general exclusion law which will apply to all nations, or by 
diplomatic negotiations with the Japanese government. 


On December 21, the Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 413 to 
166, passed the bill supplementing the act separating Church and 
State in France, which was rendered necessary by the Pope's 
refusal to allow French Catholics to form the associations cultuelles 
prescribed by the statute, and by his subsequent order forbidding 
priests to give even the notice of an intended public meeting pre- 
scribed by the act of 1881, which is binding upon all Frenchmen. 
This bill, which since has been, passed by the Senate, provides for 
the immediate and unconditional transfer of all church lands, 
funds, and other property to the civil power, which will proceed 
forthwith to distribute the assets among departments and com- 
munes. Hxcepted from such distribution, however, will be 
church edifices in which religious services shall actually be held. 
The bill goes on to say that such services may be held whenever, 
under the law of 1881, a notice of an intention to hold public 
meetings shall be given by two laymen, of whom one shall be a 
resident of the parish; and it adds that one such notice shall hold 
good for a year. It further authorizes prefects and mayors to 
designate priests to officiate in edifices consecrated to religious 
exercises. This provision, if it be correctly reported, looks like 
an attempt to create a division, like that which existed between 
constitutional and “refractory” priests during the Revolutionary 
period and up to the conclusion of the Concordat in 1801. It 
remains to be seen how many, if any, designated priests will con- 
sent to act. 

Meanwhile, as was pointed out by M. Brranp, the Minister 
of Education and Public Worship, the Pope’s refusal to 
abide by the Separation Act of 1905 has much simplified the 
situation. There is no longer a religious budget, and the priests 
are no longer functionaries of the State. The church edifices, 
however, are open, and the country is calm. Priests who have 
defied the law of 1881 have been rarely, and never severely, pun- 




























































































ished. To the Catholic Church will be granted liberty under 
regulations to which the Protestant and Jewish churches have 
readily conformed. Nothing, M. Brianp said, would be permitted 
to provoke the government to intolerance. As we have formerly 
remarked, the question whether it was expedient for the Catholic 
Church to make the best of the Separation law of 1905 is entirely 
distinct from the question whetier that law was founded in equity. 
We, ourselves, have thought that law inequitable, in view of the 
solemn promise made by the National Assembly, at the time when 
the immense property of the Church in France was confiscated, 
that the State would assume the cost of public worship and the 
maintenance of the bishops and clergy. That promise was con- 
firmed by the Concordat of 1801, in consideration of which the 
Papacy waived its claim to a restitution of the sequestrated prop- 
erty. But equity is one thing, law is another. There is no doubt 
bout the legal right of the French Parliament to enact a statute 
binding upon all Frenchmen. French Catholics, therefore, cannot 
be permitted to set themselves against the law and at the same 
time abide in France. They are at liberty to denounce the Separa- 
tion Act as inequitable, but, like French Protestants and French 
Jews, they must obey it. 





The news from Russia is again becoming interesting. We were 
told some weeks ago that the SToLyPrin ministry has decided that 
the elections for the next Duma should be held in the latter part 
of January, but it has now been settled by an imperial wkase that 
they shall take place on February 19. The Premier evidently 
desires as much time as possible in which to weaken the anti- 
government forces, of which he still dreads the Constitutional 
Democrats most; and he also needs time to promote the success 
of his attempt to win the greater part of the peasant electors 
to the support of the government candidates. Divers ad- 
ministrative measures are being taken to diminish the numbers 
and the influence of the Constitutional Democrats—or Cadets, as 
they are nicknamed—in the next national assembly. The latest 
moves of the kind have been directed against Professor Mou- 
RONTZEFF, who was the presiding officer of the last Duma, and 
against Professor MiLiInKkorr, who expected to become the 
leader of his party on the floor of the coming Duma. The 
government has now declared both ineligible to election to the 
Lower House. Many of their former colleagues have also been 
debarred on one pretext or another, not only from standing as 
candidates, but even from voting at the elections. Moreover, the 
Constitutional Democrats have been forbidden to hold meetings, 
and printing establishments have been prohibited under severe 
penalties from publishing their campaign literature. 


We adhere, nevertheless, to our prediction that such precautions 
against an anti-ministerial majority in the next Duma will prove 
unavailing, unless the Premier’s well-conceived efforts to propitiate 
the peasantry prove successful. He has not only prevailed upon 
the Emperor to turn over many millions of acres of the Crown 
estates and the so-called appanage lands, but, through the 
Peasants’ Bank, he has bought a large number of estates from 
private landowners. In order that needy peasants may procure 
allotments of these lands immediately, he has arranged that the 
Peasants’ Bank shall lend them the purchase-money at a low rate 
of interest. That is the agrarian feature of the programme. 
The political feature is the transformation of the communal sys- 
tem, under which the tillers of the soil have hitherto lived, into 
individual peasant proprietorship. Hereafter every adult male 
peasant will be the individual owner of the land which he cul- 
tivates, and will be responsible only for the tax levied thereon. 
Under the communal system, a peasant was discouraged from 
putting labor and money into his holding, because at any moment 
it might be transferred to another cultivator by the elders of the 
commune, and because, however industrious and thrifty he might 
be, he was responsible for the unpaid taxes of lazy and prodigal 
neighbors. These are great boons which the Premier has con- 
ferred upon the peasantry, but the Constitutional Democrats may 
outbid him by offering to give the peasants land for nothing. 
We shall not now have long to wait for the outcome of Russia’s 
second experiment in representative institutions. 

The New York Herald published, on December 20, a letter from 
its Havana correspondent which deserves to be read with interest 
in connection with Secretary Tart’s report of the incidents pre- 
ceding and attending our temporary intervention in Cuba. 
According to this usually well-informed correspondent, it was not 
patriotism, or a love of the Cuban Constitution, or disgust at out- 
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rages committed at the ballot-box, which caused the Lib: 
leaders to organize the late insurrection. The stake for wl, -h 
they played is now disclosed by the offering for discount jn 
Havana of new claims for pay of soldiers of the 1895 revoluti. 
the pay demanded to be provided for by the next Cuban govi: ))- 
ment. At the present time it is impossible to compute ‘jie 
amount which the Liberal leaders propose to abstract from «he 
treasury in this way, but, as the time for filing the new claim. js 
to be extended over a period of two years, we may take for grat)icd 
that the total will undergo remarkable distension. The Hey :/d 
correspondent opines that $50,000,000 would be a modest estim:i‘e, 
It is well known that Cuba has already paid out $57,000,000 ‘or 
soldiers who were alleged to have served in the war with Sp:in, 
How much of this vast sum was paid to soldiers who actully 
served under the Cuban colors, and how much to speculators ¥: ho 
bought up claims more or less illusory for a fraction of their face 
value, could doubtless be revealed by the Treasury officials 
they chose to throw light upon the matter. It is of record that, 
at the time of our previous occupation, the controlling politicians 
of the island offered to favor annexation if the United States would 
pay off the Cuban forces. It was calculated at the time that only 
$11,000,000 were due. Our government had no desire to annex 
Cuba, but, as a peace - offering, it made the Cuban soldiers a 
present of $3,000,000. That should have left the Cuban treasury 
only $8,000,000 to pay. No sooner, however, did Cuba acquire 
independence than her statesmen decided that $55,000,000 were 
needed to reward 50,000 veterans. General Gomez, when thie 
figures were reported to him, declared that not more than a quarter 
of the number had ever come under his notice, and he pronounced 
it, moreover, a reflection on his honor that, with such a large 
body of troops, he had not driven the Spanish authorities from the 
island. In time, the aggregate of soldiers to be paid was in- 
creased to 60,000, and, as we have said, $57,000,000 were raised 
for the purpose, partly by a foreign loan, partly by an internal 
loan, and partly by means of cash in the treasury. Now it seems 
that the Liberals, who expect: to control the next insular govern- 
ment, have discovered an additional multitude of unpaid soldiers 
of the war of 1895, and the claims of these men in buckram are 
already, as we have mentioned, offered for discount in Havana. 


i 
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Not satisfied with the fabrication of a supplemental host of 
unpaid soldiers of the revolution against Spain, the Liberals, ac- 
cording to the Herald correspondent, have planned to introduce 
in the Cuban Congress, as soon as they get control of the insular 
government, a bill to pay the insurgent, or so-called ‘Constitu- 
tional,’”’ army which was raised to bring about the present Ameri- 
can intervention. A week before Secretary Tarr reached the 
island, the number of insurgents was computed at about seven 
thousand. As soon as the provisional government announced 
that the insurgents would be allowed to keep the horses they had 
stolen, their number grew to fifteen thousand. Now, with pay 
in sight, the number is said to have reached already twenty-five 
thousand. The intention is, seemingly, to extract for these new 
heroes about twenty million dollars from the Cuban treasury. 
We see, then, how profitable it is to organize an insurrection in 
Cuba. Not only do you bring about American intervention, and 
secure for yourselves, by a new general election, all the offices, but 
your raw levies are sure to be paid munificently at the cost of the 
insular exchequer. On the whole, it is a very pretty game that 
Cuban insurgents have played. We are of the opinion, however, 
that it cannot be played twice. The next time an American 
military force has to go to the island, it is likely to stay there. 

The addresses recently delivered in New York before the 
various sections of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science acquired a certain measure of authority from 
the name and standing of the distinguished Association whose 
members listened to them. The discourses of most of the lec- 
turers were passed upon by committees before they were delivered, 
but only to make suré that they were sensible enough to pass 
muster. The opinions and the statements of the lecturers were 
their own, and by no means endorsed by the Association. In one 
‘ase when a lecturer’s remarks proved to be unedifying he was 
stopped, and it was found that no committee had licensed his 
piece. That was not the case with Mr. Henry Laurens Catt, 
who spoke before the Economic Section of the Association, on the 
Concentration of Wealth. What he had to say was interesting, 
but we presume the Association would be very reluctant to 
guarantee the accuracy of his statements. As reported in the 
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E» ing Post, he said that whereas fifty years ago there was not 
more than fifty millionaires in the country, owning, with the help 
of the half-millionaires, not more than one per cent. of the wealth 
of (ue nation, and whereas sixteen years ago the very rich people 
owned not more than fifty-six per cent. of the national wealth, 
“to-day a bare one per cent. of our population owns practically 
ninety-nine per cent. of the entire wealth of the nation.” This 
is interesting if true, but is it true? Any thoughtful person who 
lets his mind dwell on it must doubt its truth and wonder on 
what statistical foundation, if any, it rests. 


Our neighbor the World says it isn’t so, and goes on to delve 
a little into figures. It finds that the total wealth of the coun- 
try is estimated at one hundred and six billions; that the farms 
are worth twenty billions and have over 3,700,000 owners; that 
the par value of the railroad stocks is about six and a half billions 
distributed among 327,851 stockholders; that we had in 1900 
about ten billions invested in manufactures with 700,000 owners; 
that over three billions of savings-bank deposits are owned by 
7,700,000 depositors, and that the policy-holders of the life- 
insurances companies have two and a half billions to their credit. 
All these specified billions come to only a little over forty-two 
pillions, and if one per cent. of the population owned all of them 
there would still be sixty-four billions left for the rest. To be 
sure, there are many forms of wealth not included in the World’s 
items—mines, jewels, plate, breadstuffs and crops, oil, cattle and 
merchandise generally. To be sure, too, we have no great con- 
fidence in the estimates quoted in the World, but at least the dis- 
tribution they suggest is not nearly so preposterously improbable 
as that offered by Mr. Catt. The World says that Mr. Cau 
gets his figures from certain calculations propounded by Dr. 
CuarLes B. Spanr. They are familiar, but do not improve in 
credibility on acquaintance. 


Proceeding from this assertion that ninety-nine per cent. of us 
only own one per cent. of the property of the country, Mr. Cau. 
pointed out that “as a result of this wealth concentration indus- 
trial society is practically divided into two classes, the enormously 
rich and the miserably poor.” Perhaps we would be so divided 
if there was any such concentration as Mr. Cau asserts. The 
fact that we are not is itself enough to disprove Mr. Catt’s 
figures, and that we are not is obvious to anybody who will open 
his eyes and look about. Both groups—the enormously rich 
and the miserably poor—exist in this country, but both are small. 
The great bulk of the American population belongs to neither of 
them. There never was a time when it was so easy to get money 
in this country as now. The trouble, for those who would be 
rich, is to save it. What can be done both in getting and saving, 
by persons starting under the greatest disadvantages, may be 
learned from the article in the January McClure’s on the pro- 
gress of the Russian Jews in New York. 


“Tt seems to me,” says Mr. Stuyvesant Fisn, “that we al- 
ready are embarked on a long-needed moral financial reformation 
which, like the religious reformation of the Middle Ages, will, 
through much cruelty, work out good in the end.” Traffic man- 
agers and freight agents will agree with Mr. Fisu about the 
cruelty. A good many of them think, as he does, that present 
trials will work out good in the end, but all agree that the trials 
are very severe. The trouble, as they expound it, is to know 
what the new law about freight rates means. The law has not 
yet been interpreted by the courts. The traffic managers and 
railroad men are very earnest in their efforts and desires to make 
their schedules and conduct square with all its provisions, but 
freight rates are exceadingly complicated, and a multitude of 
points arise in connection with them in which the application of 
the new law is a highly perplexing question, to which different 
lawyers give opposing answers, and which the men most con- 
cerned can only guess at. When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is asked to interpret mooted points, its usual answer, we 
understand, is that its petitioners had better go ahead and do 
the best they can, and that if they violate the law they will hear 
in due time from the Commission. This is imperfectly consoling 
to the perplexed freight men, who see a horrid prospect of fines, 
and even imprisonment, if they guess wrong as to some matter 
about which, for the life of them, they cannot find out before- 
hand what is right. Therein lies the cruelty of their position. 
They speak kindly, as a rule, of the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as men, but are somewhat dolorous in 
their estimation of them as railroad experts, 
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A good deal of sense was talked at the Convention of the 
American Physical Education Society. It seems from it as though 
eventually the business of play might take its proper place in the 
college curriculum, and then play will cease to be a business. 
One speaker said that the intense interest in college athletics 
comes from two causes,—the perfectly natural animal desire to 
play, and the much less meritorious but largely prevalent desire to 
watch the spectacle. The result of the gratification of this latter 
desire, he said, led naturally to the commercialism of which we hear 
so much. By commercialism he referred to “gate money” and its 
noxious incidents and consequences. Another speaker, a professor 
at Amherst, said that athletes stood lower in their classes than 
non-athletes by from one to six per cent., and this talker received 
the support of a professor from Bowdoin. There are one or two 
truths connected with this subject of which all who are connected 
with college, especially intercollegiate, athleties know and _ under- 
stand. The first is, that the college athletes do not, as a rule, 
start as well as the non-athletes in their college course, because 
their school athletics have interfered with their prepara- 
tion. The second is, that the athletes do not do as well in college 
for the reason that too much time for physical work is demanded 
of them. This demand is the more exacting because college 
athletes are in the business of winning victories, and their fellow 
students demand too great a sacrifice of them in order that they 
may win, “for the glory of the college.” There is little recreation 
in college athletics, and too much wear and tear of nerves and 
muscles. In the third place, and sometimes “ for the glory of the 
college,” the faculties help along the mental downfall of the 
athletes by failure to exact even the small amount of work which 
is demanded for pass examinations. It is not likely that athletic 
conditions will be much improved in our colleges until we are 
imbued with a desire for sport for sport’s sake; and that time is 
hkely to be somewhat long in coming. In the mean time we ought 
to recognize the fact, for it is a fact, that the college athlete him- 
self is improved intellectually and morally by going to college. 
It will not destroy this general rule to show exceptions to it. 

The Texas primaries which were to decide the question of who 
should be United States Senator have spoken for the reelection of 
Battery. Mr. Baitey may have been too reticent, but the 
Democrats of Texas evidently do not believe him to be corrupt. 
They know him to be able, and they admire him. It would be a 
loss to his party, to the Senate, and to the country if Mr. BatLey 
were to be taken from the Senate. There is no one in the South, 
and there is no Democrat in the Senate, who is so strong and well 
equipped a champion‘as Senator Bartey of the Federal republic 
such as we still have, against a national republic, like France, such 
as is threatened us by “construction.” It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the country will not be deprived of his services. 





There has been mourning for Mr. Cassarr, and with abundant 
reason. The late president of the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
a noble and engaging figure of a man. He loved to work, he 
loved to play, and he loved to speak the truth and do it. He 
had great abilities and charming amenities. It warms the heart 
to dwell upon his qualities and his career. He was a sportsman 
who loved horses and bred them; a general who planned great 
-ampaigns; an administrator, wise in ordering the concerns of one 
of the great railroads—perhaps the greatest—of the world. But 


‘the best of him was the combination he presented of aggressive 


ability with aggressive integrity. He not only set out to do 
right himself, but to make the Pennsylvania Railroad do right. 
To make a great railroad do right is a large contract, and it has 
been a particularly large contract during the last fifteen years. 
That Mr. Cassarr succeeded perfectly with it is not probable 
and, indeed, some rascalities that were discovered in connection 
with his road are known to have caused him great distress. But 
he did stand out, a splendid figure, for honesty in business and 
honor between men. When he came out of partial retirement, 
seven years ago, and abandoned ease and amusements to be the 
head of the Pennsylvania road, what he really did was to enter 
the service of the public. He was a great public servant, faith- 
ful, responsible, and true to the greater master, the people of the 
United States, as well as to the stockholders of his road. 

There has been so much anxiety in various quarters to have 
Mr. GeorGEe W. Perkins indicted for something that the belated 
and apologetic action of the Grand Jury in his case can hardly 
cause surprise. Not so with Mr. Farrcntip, who must have been 
picked out for indictment as the man best able to stand it. 


































































































































































































Woman’s Part in the Ascent of Man 


In the famous essay on “The Subjection of Women,” to which we 
have formerly referred, MrLu pointed out that by admitting women 
to the franchise we should double the mass of mental faculties availa- 
ble for the higher service of mankind. Where there is now one person 
qualified to benefit the human race, and promote the general improve- 
ment as an administrator of some branch of publie affairs, there would 
then be a chance of two. Mental superiority of any kind is every- 
where much below the demand; there is such a deficiency of persons 
competent to do excellently anything which it requires any con- 
siderable amount of ability to do, that the loss to the world by refusing 
to make use of one-half of the whole quantity of talent mankind pos- 
sesses is extremely serious. Mr_u admitted, indeed, that this amount 
of mental power is not totally lost even now. Much of it is employed, 
and would in any case be employed, in domestic management and in 
the other occupations open to women; and from the remainder, 
indirect benefit is in many individual cases obtained through the 
personal influence of individual women over individual men. But 
as things are now, these benefits are partial; their range is extremely 
circumscribed; and if they must be recognized on the one hand as a 
deduction from the amount of fresh social power that would be 
acquired by giving freedom to one-half of the whole sum of human 
intellect, there must be added, on the other, the benefit of the stimulus 
that would be given to the intellect of men by competition with the 
intellect of women; or—what Miti thought a truer expression—by 
the nece:sity that would be imposed on men of deserving precedency 
before they could expect to obtain it. 

It may help us to appreciate the magnitude of the benefits which 
a nation, considered as a whole, would derive from the stimulus 
imparted to the intellect of women by the concession to them of 
political rights, if we recall the services which women have rendered 
to civilization in the past. There seems to be no doubt that we owe 
to women those inventions but for which civilization could not have 
dawned. We refer to the invention of fire, the invention of pottery, 
the invention of spinning and weaving, and probably, also, the 
invention of agriculture. To women these inventions may be credited 
both on deductive and inductive grounds. It seems, on the face of 
things, impossible that in the primitive cave-dwelling the adult male, 
whose energy and vigilance were needed incessantly at the mouth of 
the cave to repe: the aggression of wild beasts or of his more formida- 
ble fellow men, could have found the time and patience required for 
the discovery of fire, or of the process of moulding out of clay food- 
vessels and drinking-cups, or of devising the implements employed in 
the primitive processes of spinning and weaving. The woman alone, 
confined for the most part by her maternal duties within the cave, 
had leisure for such achievements, and her maternal instincts would 
supply her with the strongest motives for evolving them. She would 
need fire to keep her child warm; clay vessels to hold his food and 
drink; and, finally, clothing to protect him when exposed to inclement 
weather at the door of the cave. But for the toil of brain and hand 
to which woman was prompted by the impulses of motherhood it is 
probable that mankind would have remained in the hunting and 
fishing state, dependent on the spoils of the chase for a precarious 
support. This conclusion, to which we are led by a priori, or de- 
ductive, reasoning, is confirmed by observation and experience. The 
Greek legend ascribed the gift of fire to a male, but the folk-lore of 
many other peoples assumes that invention to have been of feminine 
origin. Thus the Maoris relate that Maur had fire given to him by 
his old blind grandmother Manurka, who drew it from the nails of 
her hands. Wishing to have a stronger one, MAur pretended that it 
had gone out, and so he obtained fire from her great toe. Native 
Australians say that a good old man named Punpyit opened the door 
of the sun, whose light then poured on earth, but that KARAKorAK, 
his good daughter, was the fire-bringer. The production of fire by 
friction is indicated in the myth that while she was destroying ser- 


pents her wooden staff snapped in two, and where it broke a flame * 


burst out of it. It is well known that the Romans attributed the gift 
of fire to Vesra, and confided the care of the sacred flame to virgins 
consecrated to her service. As regards rudimentary pottery, spin- 
ning, and rudimentary weaving, or the allied processes of knitting, 
netting, looping, and plaiting yarn, we find the practice of these arts 
relegated to women among primitive peoples, such as are encountered 
in the interior of Africa. It is also by women that an elementary 
agriculture is performed in some of the most primitive communities 
with which we are conversant. In many surviving examples of the 
initial stage of civilization the women are expected to feed and clothe 
the family, which the men are relied upon to defend from violent 
attack. We searcely need recall that to this day in France, Belgium, 
and some other parts of Europe, the peasant women take as active 
and as fruitful a part in husbandry as is taken by their husbands and 
brothers. 

It is not alone, however, for many material and fundamental con- 
tributions to civilization that we are indebted to women: we owe to 
her almost exclusively the altruism which is the honor of the modern 
world, and for the germ of which we must go to motherhood. The 
immensity of the obligation contracted by the human race to woman 
from this point of view is nowhere set forth so effectively as it is by 
Dr. HeENry DruMMoND, in his well-known Lowell Lectures on ‘‘The 
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Ascent of Man.” The author of those lectures pointed out that no 
greater day ever dawned for evolution than that on whieh the {ist 
human child was born. There then entered into the world the » je 
thing wanting to complete the Ascent of Man—a tutor for the atise- 
Maternity had previously existed in humbler mammalian 
forms, but not yet motherhood. To create motherhood and all t)\.{ 
enshrines itself in the word a human child was required. The cres- 
tion of the mammalia had established two schools in the world, the 
two oldest and best-equipped schools of ethics that have ever existed, 
the one for the child, who must now at least know its mother, ‘he 
other for the mother, who must now as certainly attend to her chili, 
The only thing that remained was to secure that they should both be 
kept in those schools as long as it is possible to detain them. ‘he 
next effort of evolution, therefore, was to lengthen the school ce 
of the hearth and to give affection time to grow. No animal excopt 
man was permitted to have his education thus prolonged.  M:ny 
creatures were allowed to stay at school for a few days or weeks, jut 
to one creature only was given a curriculum complete enough to aceoim- 
plish its altruistic end.. Why, it may be asked, has it come to pass tat 
whereas in the course of some weeks a baby monkey is able to leo ve 
its mother, a human infant is unable for many months to feed itself 
or protect itself. Why is it that the human infant long lies like a log 
on the forest bed, while its nimble simian coeval mocks it from the 
bough above? The question was answered by JoHN Fisk8, who shows 
what the delay means ethically; how necessary it was for the moral 
training of the mother that the human child should have the longest 
possible time by its mother’s side, and how, from a physiological view- 
point, the delay was needed to develop an added and greatly superior 
piece of machinery, a human brain. ° 

Up to the evolution of the human infant animals were in a hurry 
to be born, and chiidren thirsted to be free. There was no helpless- 
ness to pity, no pain to relieve, no anxious watching; to the mother 
no moment of suspense—the most educative moment of alli—when 
the spark of life in her little one burned low. Love, in a word, had 
no chance till the Human Mother came. To her alone was given a 
curriculum prolonged enough to let her graduate in the school of the 
affections. Not for days or weeks, but for many months, the ery of 
her infant’s helplessness went forth. She must stand between the 
flickering flame and death; and for years thereafter, until the budding 
intellect can take command of itself, this maternal love dare not grow 
cold, or pause an hour in its unselfish ministry. 

This, then, as Dr. DrumMMoNnpD demonstrates, is what the savage 
mother and her human babe brought into the world. When the first 
mother awoke to her first tenderness and warmed her loneliness st 
her infant’s love; when, for a moment, she forgot herself and thought 
upon its weakness or its pain; when, by the most imperceptible act 
or sign or look of sympathy, she expressed the unutterable impulse 
of her maternity—the touch of a new creative hand was felt upon the 
world. However relatively short may have been the earliest human 
infancies, however feeble the sparks of unselfish sentiment they fanned, 
however long heredity took to gather fuel enough for a steady flame, 
it is certain that, once this fire began to warm the cold hearth of 
Nature and give mankind a heart, the most stupendous task of the 
past was accomplished. The softened pressure of an uncouth hand, 
a human gleam in an almost animal eye, an endearment in an in- 
articulate voice—these things seem poor indeed, yet in such faint 
awakening lay the hope of the human race. As JOHN FISKE puts it: 
‘From of old we heard the monition, ‘Except ye be as babes ye 
cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven.’ The latest science now shows 
us—though in a very different sense of the words—that unless we 
had been as babes the ethical phenomena which give all its signifi- 
cance to the phrase, ‘kingdom of Heaven,’ would have been non- 
existent for us.”’ Fiske goes on to show that without the cireum- 
stances of infaney we might have become formidable among animals 
through sheer force of sharp-wittedness; but except for these cireum- 
stances we should never have comprehended the meaning of such 
phrases as ‘‘self-sacrifice’”’ or ‘‘devotion.”” The phenomena of social 
life would have been omitted from the history of the world, and with 
them the phenomena of ethics and religion. That is to say, if to 
man has hitherto been mainly assigned the fulfilment of the first 
great function, the struggle for life, woman has been the chosen 
instrument for carrying on the struggle for the life of others. The 
man’s life has tended towards selfishness; the woman’s life towards 
unselfishness. While the -former has kept individualism alive, the 
latter has kept altruism alive. Thus, by a division of labor, appointed 
by the will of Nature, the conditions for the Ascent of Man were laid. 

If, now, we turn from prehistoric to historic times, we find that the 
influence of mothers on the early character of their sons, and the 
desire of young men to recommend themselves to young women, have 
been important agencies in the formation of character, and have 
determined some of the chief steps in the progress of civilization. 
The moral influence of women has had two modes of operation. 
First, it has been a softening influence, those who are most liable to 
be the victims of violence having tended naturally towards limiting 
its sphere and mitigating its excesses. The other mode in which the 
effect of women’s opinion has been conspicuous is by giving a power 
ful stimulus to those qualities in men—courage, for example—which, 
not being themsefves trained in, it was necessary for them to cultivate 
in their protectors. Unquestionably the influence of women counts 
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for a great deal in two of the most marked features of modern 
Europeu and American life, namely, its aversion to war and its 
addiction to philanthropy. It should need no argument to prove, 
however, that the beneficent part which women already take in the 
form:tion of general opinion would be modified for the better by the 
more cularged instruction and the practical conversancy with the 
things which their opinions influence, that would necessarily - arise 
from their political emancipation. 





The Legendary Personality 


Ir is unmistakable that there are certain personalities which lend 
themselves easily to legend. A sort of romantic mystery glows like 
a mandorla about them, and the tales that cluster around such 
memories tend all to. emphasize in the character something aloof, 
alien, and but half comprehended, something about the temperament 
which showed, that the man was passing through life as a pilgrim, 
observing curiously, indeed, minutely and widely, but always as an 
outsider, as one not wholly contained in this passing experience, but 
as having responsibilities and treasures at home. 

“The interesting thing about the great,” said a worldly and so- 
phisticated man once to an expansive girl who was explaining herself, 
“igs what we can know, but the interesting thing about the average 
is what we can’t.” It is indubitably true that the interesting things 
for us about a great man are the points of contact, the details wherein 
he meets us, where we feel our kinship to him in his actions. But 
this is interesting only because we feel, too, his point of departure; 
because we know that he lives a life apart, a life above and beyond 
us,—that life into which through given signs he allows us such inter- 
mittent glimpses as we deserve, such faint hint of its mystery, its 
silence, its turning of,an angle away from the light of the present day, 
as we can grasp. DANTE is greatest in that part which issued forth 
from our world and communed with heaven and hell, but we are 
closer to him when we gather up the fragmentary tales of that human 
love which he made the point of departure. SHAKESPEARE is greatest 
in that world unto himself alone where he saw wonderful visions of men 
and women acting and reacting upon each other, beckoning new 
events to earth, enriching human experience. Overwhelmed by the 
richness of .that intellectual life apart, man catches at any straw 
which unites the seer of visions to ordinary, active manhood. 

But in the average man whose whole life is apparently running 
parallel to our own, the main interest is such tiny fragment as he 
turns aside, keeps hidden from the public eye, the part whereinto 
none may enter. It is not only the supremest greatness that courts 
a legendary accretion; but wherever there is a strorigly marked indi- 
vidual taste, a satisfying life of isolation and habitual reserve, greedy 
human curiosity is aroused to see what treasure is hidden, what 
lonely delight this man has,.and then gathers up the hints, the 
anecdotes, the parodies that reveal a character. 

PaTeR had a personality of the sort that lends itself to anecdote 
and legend. Although, perhaps, we must admit that he had not 
imaginative freedom and liberality, he was yet so different from 
average man that men instinctively sought to break down the bar- 
riers. He was a man who demanded and who partially, at any rate, 
achieved beauty in the daily walk of life. Like his own Martus he 
too had acquired the art ‘‘of so relieving the ideal of poetic traits, 
the elements of distinction, in our every-day life—of so exclusively 
living in them, that the unadorned remainder of it, the mere drift 
and debris of our days, came to be as though they were not.’”? Such 
single-eyed pursuit of beauty was in itself enough to throw a nimbus 
around the man, to separate him from the average whose goal is 
bread and shelter, or worldly goods and honors. It is therefore a 
question whether or not we are to be grateful to Mr. A. C. BENson 
for exploding our belief in some of the favorite anecdotes of PATER 
and for carefully moderating others. As they stood they were 
illuminating, and gave an almost intimate glimpse into that reserved 
character who set beauty high above use, and art above patriotism. 
The tale of his failure to give marks to certain essays, for the final 
grading of students, and his reason for failure to meet the obligation, 
was delightfully characteristic and amusing, and it is almost a pity 
to explain the story away. As it used to be told a score of years ago 
it ran, that Pater, being one of a committee to pass on examination 
essays, professed, when it came to the giving of an account, to be 
wholly unable to say anything at all, shaking his head wearily at 
reiterated questions, and asseverating, ‘“‘No, nothing struck me; 
nothing struck me at all; all the essays were very much alike.” 
Finally his colleagues suggested that if they read aloud the names 
of the men who had submitted the essays he might be able to give 
some opinion. He submitted, finally brightening visibly at the name 
“Sanctuary,” and saying, with soft glee: ‘“‘Ah, yes, I remember him. 
Give him a first. I liked his name so much.” The tales of his 
special tolerance toward the pranks of undergraduates, too, are 
delightful, whether apocryphal, as Mr. Benson says, or not. Being 
consulted upon measures to be taken against students who persisted 
in bonfires in the quad, he objected that on the other hand ‘they 
do light up the tower of St. Mary’s beautifully.” 

There is another tale of his saying, when some special bit of rowdy- 
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ism of the students was reported to him, that they reminded him of 
“playful young tigers that had just been fed”; and once he cautioned 
the college dignitaries lest their disciplinary measures should **trans- 
form wild roses into cabbages in rows.” 

This tendency to regard light things lightly, and to observe always 
the passing beauty upon the surface of things, reminds one of the 
title of an essay of LEonarpo’s, “On the Flight of Birds and Other 
Such Matters.”? Indeed, between these two men there were many 
points of temperamental likeness. Both endeavored under varying 
forms to offer the real in terms of ideal beauty. Both felt’ with a 
poignancy verging upon pain that in the swift mutation called life 
there is ever an instant of supreme loveliness to be culled by those 
whose senses are disciplined, whose spirit is prepared. Both culti- 
vated a certain austerity of choice in life which should make them 
worthy the initiation into moments of styp::me enjoyment. One 
can almost completely apply to Parer that Piatonie allegory under 
which Leonarpo describes himself as passing beneath overhanging 
cliffs on his way to a great cavern, and while on bended knees peering 
through the darkness he was overcome by desire and fear—fear of 
the menacing darkness of the cavern; desire to ascertain what 
wonders might be therein. 

Pater, too, might have joined in those two related ejaculations of 
Lreonarpo’s: “I wish to work miracles!’ and the pathetic and 
powerful reflection: ‘‘Thou, O God, sellest us all benefits at the cost 
of our toil! As a day well spent makes sleep seem pleasant, so life 
well spent makes death seem pleasant.” 

Both, too, are alike in that their searching and their goal were far 
from the thronged highway, and that their best gifts must be given 
by way of the elect and the connoisseurs to the thriving populace for 
whom the supreme usefulness of beauty is so far mere conjecture, and 
who know beauty only as degraded by considerations of use. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Cnartes Error Norton, who is about to read a paper in Cam- 
bridge at the hundredth-year celebration of LONGFELLOW, lives in his 
paternal mansion among the trees in Cambridge. The place is called 
on note-paper Shady Hill; by the populace of Cambridge, like 
CHARLES W. Exvror, WILLIAM JAMEs, and other neighbors of that kind, it 
is called Norton’s Woods. Mr. Norton used to be with LONGFELLow, 
the leader and inspirer of the Dante Club, or class, of Cambridge— 
and his prose translation of the Divina Commedia vies with Lone- 
FELLOW’S poetical translation, which even an unscholarly undergrad- 
uate can read with pleasure. Mr. Norron may be called old, for 
he is just over the seventy-nine-year line, but he does not look it, 
and he is very far from taking the part. _He sits in his large library, the 
books in which are to go to Harvard University after his death, and 
discourses most entertainingly on his own subjects, on books, on 
pictures, on his old friends, among whom the chief were Lowe.1, 
LONGFELLOW, and Curtis, and upon the polities of to-day, including 
the administration of THEODORE RoosEvELT, who does not seem to 
like the old professor as he deserves to be liked. In his blue coat, 
humanly smoking, and smiling persuasively, the only evidence of his 
age is his own insistence upon it, for he tells you that he is too old 
to read modern literature. He was once professor of the history of 
art at Harvard, and he used to say that any man who took his course 
was worthy of a mark of sixty for that single reason, and why not? 
for even those who took the course for a ‘‘snap” learned at least 
how a gentleman talks on a gentleman’s subject. 


The lawyers have a high respect for Mr. Tarr as a judge, and they 
tell us that when he was on the bench his circuit court was as good 
as any in the country—some say the best. It has always been his 
ambition to be justice of the Supreme Court, perhaps chief justice. 
In ordinary cases he would administer the law, and he would control 
his court. But in constitutional cases he would ‘‘construe” power 
into the Federal government in a way that would satisfy the most 
imaginative centralizer. He wanted so much to remain on the 
bench, and to go higher, that he very nearly refused to go to the 
Philippines, because to be Governor he was obliged to cease to be 
judge. But, as he said himself, McKInLey aroused his “missionary 
spirit,’ and ever since then he has been in politics. Whenever he 
wants it, he will command the solid Yale vote, and there are very few 
people who come in contact with him who escape his engaging ways 
of frankness. He has never lost his ambition, however, to be the 
chief judge in the country, and he has naturally been inclined to 
doubt his availability. He has been obliged to take a gloomy view 
of his political prospects to meet a perfectly proper domestic pressure, 
for he is as firmly believed in at home as he is at Yale, and that is a 
tribute which cannot be paid to most husbands who have pulled in 
acrew. Apparently he did better after his war on Cox of Cincinnati, 
for friends in Washington and elsewhere were frequently told that the 
domestic opposition to Mr. Tarr’s succeeding Justice HARLAN or 
Chief-Justic: Futter if the chance came had been withdrawn. 
And yet Mr. Tarr would run for President with the full consent of all 
who are near and dear to him, as with his own concurrence, if the 
Republican party should refuse to agree with him as to his availability. 
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THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR 


By CHARLES JOHNSTON 











HE new British Ambassador comes to us well recommended. 

He has made not one reputation, but half a dozen reputa- 

tions. In a singular way he is fitted to represent the British 

Isles—for he was born in Ireland and is a strong Home-Ruler; 

he was educated in Scotland, and has for years represented 
Aberdeen in Parliament (the constituency which makes the proud 
boast that it has not one illiterate voter); and, thirdly, he was called 
to the bar in England, has represented a London constituency in 
Parliament, and has for years held one of the most distinguished posts 
at the most venerable English university. Mr. Bryce, thus amply 
fitted to represent Great Britain and Ireland, may further be sure of 
a weleome in the great Republic to which he is accredited. Not only 
has he written one of the best books ever penned on the life and insti- 
tutions of America, but he is sure of an even warmer welcome from 
the fact that he speaks throughout that great work in terms of warm 
admiration of the American woman. He is solid with both sides. 
And one may say that there is not a section in the community on 
whose welcome James Bryee has not some special claim. There is 
the great bulk of the nation, to which The American Common- 
wealth recommends him. ‘To the Irish- Americans he comes as a 
stanch Home-Ruler, who never for a moment wavered in his convie- 
tions. To the German-Americans he may proudly boast that he is 
an alumnus of Heidelberg, that he is a lifelong student of German 
literature and history, that, in his first political campaign, he had 
the honor, shared by few British members of Parliament, of addressing 
the German electors of East London in their own Teutonic tongue. 
To the French, he can point to his splendid study of Charlemagne, 





\ in the Holy Roman Empire, and say that few historians have done 


more ample justice to the great reviver of the Roman Empire. The 
Italians should welcome him as a great student of Italy, from the 
days of Julius Caesar up to the present day. He may fraternize with 
the Swiss, if we have any among us, on the high ground that, for years, 
he was one of the most intrepid climbers of their lovely mountains, 
and is a former President of the Alpine Club. The Hungarians will 
remember, with a glow of satisfaction, that he has explored many of 
the remote corners of their beautiful kingdom. The Slavs know of 
him as a traveller in Poland. The Russians may recall, with admir- 
ing envy, that he has the honor of having climbed Mount Ararat, alone 
and unguided, while the dozen Cossacks and Kurds who made the 
start with him were lolling worn out on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tain. To Scandinavians, he may talk of his explorations in Iceland, 


© where he trod in the footsteps of the daring Vikings of old, and his 


om 


Bers 


» that he has written a splendid work on Africa. 


claim to have proceeded thence to America is better authenticated 
than that of Leif the Lucky or Eric the Red. Thus holding a claim 
on so many sections of our community, Mr. Bryce may still outstrip 
this record, and point to the fact, which should endear him to twelve 
millions of our citizens not included in any of the above categories, 
When one thinks 
over the long list of this great man’s achievements, of which we have 
mentioned only the fringe, one is reluctant to believe that a single 
mortal achieved it all unaided, and within the Biblical limit of three- 


) score years and ten. 


me chergy 


James Bryce was born in Belfast, on May 10, 1838, and he may 
share with Lord Kelvin the honor of being the most distinguished son 
of the northern capital of Ireland. But unlike Lord Kelvin, Mr. 
sryce has for a quarter of a century been a convinced Irish Home- 
Ruler, and this may remind us of the fact that, during the Jast hun- 
dred and fifty years, some of the strongest and most ardent Irish 
Nationalists have been sons of Conservative Ulster. 

Mr. Bryce went from Belfast to Glasgow University, and there he 
gave evidence of possessing a rare degree of moral as well as physical 
Whatever subject he touched, he made himself master of. 
Nay, more, he illumined every subject with new intellectual light. 


§ llis originality of view was as notable as his accuracy of research. 
» it became evident that such exceptional powers merited the highest 
> training the nation could offer, and we presently find James Bryce 






at Oxford, gaining a name for thoroughness and brilliancy of presen- 
tation. He wrote the Arnold Prize Essay in 1864, being then twenty- 
SIX years of age, and this essay was so highly praised that he made it 
the nucleus of a book, the History of the Roman Empire. Freeman 
= of it that it raised its author at once to the rank of a great 
ustorian. 

Aiter graduating at Oxford, in 1862, James Bryce went to Germany, 
and studied at Heidelberg, wishing to perfect himself in German, 


| Which he had already studied pretty thoroughly. We next find him 
>in London, studying law. Called to the bar in 1867, he practised for 


/ some years in the London Law Courts, and sufficiently distinguished 
S himself to be called to Oxford, as Regius Professor of Law, in 1870, 


> position which he held until 1893. 


hick All through his works, one finds 
strong legal insight; indeed it has been said of him that in his histo- 
nies he is a jurist rather than a historian, and readers whose minds 


/*re not apt at keen and exhaustive analysis may think that some- 


© thing of 
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eloquence and interest is, perhaps, sacrificed to thoroughness 
ind accuracy. It is to this keen legal insight, this strong sense of 


» «ctuality, however, that Bryce owes his great reputation as a writer 


on historical subjects. And it is a singular proof of the power of his 


ever filled that post. 


Commons.” 
announced through the lobbies that Bryce was speaking, instantly 
every member, of whatever party, was up and alert, hurrying back 
to his seat; and all listened with equal deference, not so much to his 
eloquence, though that was great, as to his practical wisdom, his keen 
intellectual force. i 

when Bryce had a seat in the cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; it was not less true during the Salisbury and Balfour 
ministries, when he strongly attacked the South-African policy of 
Joseph Chamberlain. 
this convinced Home-Ruler was given the task of making terms with 
Ireland, and the one regret which accompanies his coming to Wash- 
ington is that he has left that vital task incomplete. 


mind, the abundance of his moral and intellectual force, that his two 
chief works are equally excellent, though dealing with themes so di- 
verse as the Holy Roman Empire and the American Commonwealth. 

No man was ever less of a dry-as-dust annalist, a mere Herculanean 
raker, than this distinguished son of Erin. On the contrary, he 
might establish a first-class reputation on his record as an explorer 
and traveller had he never written a page of history. So much of his 
descriptive work is fascinating and vivid, that it -is difficult to make 
a choice; he is as charming when he describes the lava-fields of Ice- 
land as when he paints the dry wildness of the veldt; he writes as 
delightfully of the Danube Valley and the Carpathians as he does of 
Oregon or Boston. Yet it seems to me that the gem of all his de- 
scriptive writing, and the crown of his exploration, was that solitary 
ascent of Mount Ararat, where, pushing through the clouds and up 
the lava slopes, he at last stood on the white summit, manfully 
tightening the Spanish scarf around his waist, and gazing down at 
the vast valley of the Araxes below him and the unnatural green sky 
overhead. Yet, perhaps, his nationality would lead Mr. Bryce to 
protest that that is a very good color for the sky. It is delightful to 
find this world-famed historian bringing down from Ararat what he 
—* with humorous seriousness, to be a genuine relic of Noah’s 


Thus did James Bryce make two reputations. Returning to Lon- 
don, he published the account of the Ararat ascent in 1877, and 
straightway prepared to make a third reputation in a totally new 
field. The great duel between Parnell and Gladstone was in full 
progress when James Bryce stood for Parliament in 1880, choosing 
as his constituency the London borough of Tower Hamlets. He was 
at this time forty-two years old, and immediately after his election 
he became a marked figure in the House of Commons, and one of 
Gladstone’s strongest and most influential supporters. In one of his 
best essays, ‘(How We Became Home- Rulers,” Mr. Bryce has de- 
scribed with masterly eloquence that great epoch of struggle between 
the two nations, when England at last woke up to the fact that Ire- 
land was in earnest. It is characteristic of the man that he deter- 
mined to explore Ireland for himself, and that he went across the Irish 
Sea in December, 1880, and studied the working of the Land League 
at first hand, under the guidance, in part, of Michael Davitt. And 
there are few better written chapters in modern history than Bryce’s 
account of the sessions which bridged the period from the election of 
1880 to the days of the Home Rule Bill of 1885. In 1882 he and some 
of his more daring Liberal colleagues were already becoming converts 
to the principle of Home Rule. ‘‘It may be a bold experiment,” they 
said to one another in the lobbies, “there are serious difficulties in the 
way, though the case for it is stronger than we thought two years ago. 
But if the Irishmen persist as they are doing now, they will get it. 
It is only a question of their tenacity.’ And there is fine humor in 
his description of the ‘“‘unblushing change of front”? of the Conserva- 
tives, from Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour down, when, after the 
failure of the first Home Rule Bill had put the Tories in office, they 
adopted the chief measures of the Liberal policy, Balfour bringing 
in a Land Bill more sweeping than Gladstone’s, and Salisbury talking 
of the Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy as a probable model on 
which might be established the relations of England and Ireland. 

But we must turn from this fascinating and still unconcluded 
chapter of modern history to other sides of this many-sided man’s 
activity. In Parliament, he made a great name not only as a stanch 
advocate of justice for Ireland, but also as Parliamentary Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. The Foreign Secretary being in the Upper 
House, the brunt of all discussion of Britain’s foreign relations fell 
on Mr. Bryce. And in all cases he rose to the occasion; his knowl- 
edge of Frénch and German and Italian, of the history and law of the 
chief European nations, made him one of the ablest ministers who 
One is tempted to compare James Bryce with 
that other great Irishman, Edmund Burke, who, like him, made a 
high reputation for writings concerned with both Europe and Amer- 
ica; who, like him, showed how history can be illumined by philos- 
ophy. But there is one marked contrast: the treatment of the two 
men by the House of Commons. Burke is rightly esteemed by 
posterity, but his contemporaries never understood him. When he 
rose to speak on the floor of the House, the members poured forth 
into the lobbies, so that the silver-tongued orator, rival of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, came to be called ‘‘the dinner-bell of the House of 
With Bryce it was exactly the opposite. When it was 


This was true during Gladstone’s last ministry, 


Finally, when the Liberals returned to power, 









































































































































































HOW THE AMERICAN IS CHANGING 
HIS OCCUPATION 


By F. W. HEWES 
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AD there been no change in proportional employment since 
1870 we would have three and a half million more farmers 
than we have to-day. On the other hand, we would have 
eight hundred thousand less manufacturers, two million 
less persons in trade and transportation, and a half million 
fewer in professional work. 

Much has been written about the deserted farms of New England, 
and the flocking of farm lads from everywhere to the cities, to engage 
in other occupations than that of their fathers. 

Reliable history says that shortly before the Revolutionary War 
ninety-seven per cent. of our people were farmers. One hundred 
years later (census of 1870) less than forty-eight per cent. (47.4%) 
were engaged in agriculture. At that rate, another seventy years 
would close out the industry altogether, but it is not going on at that 
rate now, and what is more, it is not going forward nearly as fast as 
twenty years ago. 

The upper line of the diagram of Relative Proportions tells the story 
since 1870, and it looks very much as though the next census may 
show a comparative halt in the change from farm to city occupations, 
for the last ten years shows very little loss. Does it indicate a re- 
versed swing of the pendulum? 

To rightly understand the situation, we must look at the actual 
number of farmers, as well as at the percentages, for, in spite of the 
decreased percentages, the farm workers have increased in numbers 
from nearly six million (5,922,471) in 1870, to over ten million 
(10,381,765) in 1900. Nor does that tell the whole of that side of the 
story, for those thirty years represent a period of the most remarkable 
advance in the use and efficiency of farm machinery ever known. 
Therefore it is probably safe to say that a million farmers to-day are 
quite the equivalent 


The training and influences of nature incident to farm life are 4 
vast importance in the development of American boyhood. Thy 
early rising, the steady training of muscle, heart, and lungs thai comes 
of axe and plow and harvest time, of ’preaking colts and driving 
flocks and gathering fruits, of hunting days and fishing da i] 
wrestling bouts, together with the plain yet s 
abound in most American farm homes, build a physical foundatioy 
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fit to stand the furious strains that come to the captains of the nati 
in winning their marvellous, successive victories. 

The sweep of the winds, the songs of the birds, the beauty and 
fragrance of the wild flowers, the glory of sunrise and of sunset, the 
very silence of the open limitless country, build into the life of ey. 
panding childhood and of opening manhood a touch of reverence 
and of generosity to which the artificial environment of town life 


is a compulsory stranger. 


The broad view of field and of forest, of plain and of mountain, the 


great stretches of cultivated areas, 


of plain-speaking neighbors, build into men’s 


a sense of correllation, and a steadying power that can come from no 


other source. 


Add to this the fact that the rural schools are better now than eve: 
before, the rural homes have more books and newspapers, 
many a farmer’s fireside the multi-educating telephone is adding its 
insistent training power to mental development, and we are justifiel 
in judging that the intellectual potentialities of the rural forces an 
quite as much increased as those of the material side. 
are further justified in concluding that the sources of efficient leader 





of two million, thirty 
years ago, in the plant- 
ing and harvesting of 
food crops, and those 
are important items in 
agriculture. At any 
rate, our farmers are 
supplying the nation 
(that is now almost 
twice as large as thirty 
years ago) more gener- 
ously than ever before, 
and in addition they 
are sending away more 
than twice as much to 


supply other nations 
as they were sending 


thirty years ago. 


While the supply of 


food and of clothing 
fibres is important, 
that of brain and 


brawn is more so. The 
reduced proportion of 
farmers has not re- 
duced the relative sup- 
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brawn that is the real 
fundamental of nation- 
al endurance ? 
It is now, 





and ever 


has been, from the 
farms that have come, 
by large odds, the 


major supply of our 
captains of — govern- 
ment, captains — of 


manufacture, captains 
of trade, captains of 
transportation, — and 
captains of intelleet in 
all our great activities. 


From colonial farms 
and cabins — sprang 
such leaders as Adams, 
Otis, and Patrick 


Henry. From farmer 
stock all of our earlier 
and many of our later 
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the long country 
on and on forever, the ceaseless flow ‘of springs and streams, the quiet, 
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potentiality of the 





relative side of the 
subject, as we did of 
agriculture. This 
shows a little over 
seven million persons 
(7,085,992) in 1900, as 
against about three 
million (2,707,421) en- 
gaged in manufacture 
and mechanical em- 
ployments, in, 1870, 
and a product increas- 
ed from a little over 
four Dillion — dollars 
to thirteen — billions. age | a ean en ee 
Again, there is no 
escaping the fact that 
improvements in ma- 
chinery have more 
than made up for the 
relatively small gain 
in proportion of total 
wage-earners. How- 
ever, this surprisingly 
small net gain of 
persons accounts for 
about one-fourth — of 
the boys that have left 
the farms since 1870. 
The next smaller 
group of wage-winners 
(‘Domestic and Per- 
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civilizing forees of the 
nation. 

To show the abso- 
lute increase of work- 
ers in each group of 
industries, and to com- 
pare those advances, 
a second diagram 
(‘Comparative 
Growth”’) is printed. 
Two © striking facts 
appear. 1. Agriculture 
drops below the posi- 
tion of total popula- 
tion, thus again in- 
dicating its relative 
loss. 2. The two groups 
having the lesser num- 
bers of workers have 
each gained almost 
three hundred per cent. 
in the thirty years. 

Now to_ recapitu- 
late: From 1870 to 
1900 agriculture has 
made a net propor- 
tional loss of nearly 
twelve per cent. as 
among all ‘“‘persons 
engaged in gainful oc- 
cupations.” That. is, 
if the same proportion 
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thirty years as to make 
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it evident that very 

few of the farmer boys 

have chosen employment in that group. 
ed in this consideration, 

The next smaller industrial group (‘‘Trade and Transportation’’) 
shows the greatest gain of all. Much over half, nearly two-thirds, 
of the missing farm lads have chosen employment in the enormously 
developing mercantile and transportation industries centring in the 
chief cities and branching out into the smaller towns and hamlets 
of every part of our great domain. 

The professional workers, although comprising the smallest group, 
have attracted practically all of the rest of the missing farm boys. 
About one-sixth of them have entered ‘‘ Professional Service”; that 
group that includes literary workers, lawyers, physicians, teachers, 
clergymen, legislators, and others who contribute directly to the 


It may, therefore, be neglect- 


ers, as in 1870, there 
would be nearly three 
and a half million (3,401,000) more farmers than there are, .Of 
these absconding farm lads, over three-fourths of a million (841,000) 
are in manufacture. Almost exactly two million (2,006,000) are in 
trade and transportation, and a little over a half million (523,000), 
in professional service. 

In spite of the relative loss of numbers, the potentiality of the 
agricultural element has rather gained than lost in both physical and 
mental force. Quite as evident is the potential gain over gain in 
numbers, in manufacture, in trade and transportation, and in the 
professions; for the gain in the number of workers, large as it is, 
‘sannot account for the remarkable output of results that have con- 
tributed so mightily to the eminent position now held by this nation 
among the world powers. 








ADDING TO THE TERRORS OF WAR 
By J. E. 


JENKS 








HIS government expends a very small sum each year for 

testing the new devices of a possible military value. A 

permanent board of army officers, known as the Board of 

Ordnance and Fortification, is supposed to have the duty of 

encouraging inventors and assisting in the development of 
their inventions. Congress has appropriated very little for any such 
purpose, and last year only $5000 was expended by the board, which, 
with its accumulated allotments of previous years, has now on hand 
more than $160,000. Comparatively few experiments are made, and 
the vast number of suggestions are apparently shelved without much 
more attention than polite acknowledgment to the authors. 

The Board has refrained from pursuing the question of aerial navi- 
gation since its experience with Prof. Langley of the Smithsonian 
Institution, whose death was undoubtedly hastened by the public 
ridicule heaped upon the scientist during his laudable efforts to 
develop a flying-machine. Prof. Langley operated under the auspices 
of the Army Board, the members of which later appeared to regret 
the encouragement and aid they had given him, added to which were 
the much misapplied ignorant newspaper humor, and the unjust Con- 
gressional criticism of Langley and the War Department for their 
joint attempt to solve the problem. Prof. Langley, in the course of 
his experiments, invented an engine which was a marvel, and which 
is an important and enduring contribution to the science of aeronau- 
tics. But since that time the Army Board has fought shy of the 
flying-machine, and to-day refuses to go on record as even remotely 
specifying the qualities such mechanism shall possess in its experi- 
mental stage to entitle it to the official considération of the authori- 
thes, 

While this attitude of the Army Board has discouraged the flying- 
machine inventor, it has not diminished in the least the amount of 
original ideas which are submitted to the military experts for their 
consideration. Nearly all of these ideas are intended to add to the 


efficacy of the implements of battle and increase the terror of war. 
Perhaps an exception should be made in favor of an ear-protector, 
the invention of a New York man, adapted for use by those who are 
on duty in the turrets of battle-ships and those who are stationed at 
the coast fortifications. Ordinarily, the blast of a big gun has an 
effect upon the drum of the ear; it is at best unpleasant, and sometimes 
it proves disastrous, as in the instances of men who have lost their 
hearing. The ear-protector is a little celluloid bulb so pierced that it 
may be placed in the ear and protected from the noise and shock 
while not interfering with the hearing, an advantage, of course, over 
the crude method of stuffing the ears with cotton so that nothing ean 
be heard, and when orders can only be appreciated by pantomime. 

Some of the other inventions which have not been favorably re- 
ceived may be regarded as having a tendency to encourage peace, since 
they would introduce into warfare factors of devastation which would 
by their diabolical results promote international, disarmament. Of 
this class must be considered those bomb-dropping devices which, if 
successful, would destroy whole armies; the inflammable projectile, 
capable of burning up a camp; the nitroglycerin missile; a scheme 
for pouring burning sulphur into trenches, and kindred methods of 
wholesale eradication and obliteration. There is, too, the usual pro- 
portion of armored cars, including the highly protected motor which 
shall penetrate the enemy’s lines and afford its steel-shielded occu- 
pants a chance to pick off the opposing marksmen and incidentally 
strew high explosives along a death-dealing route. One of these 
hurtling cars makes the famed Juggernaut look like a toy from the 
nursery. One of the conditions which seems to be fully met by 
incipient invention is the use of smoke for various purposes, including 
that of a shield which will permit approach upon an enemy without 
his discovery of the advance. 

The country does not lack yet, with all the ery for universal peace, 
the means of increasing the ravages of war. 
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A Crowd of Catholic Sympathizers attempting to detach the Horses from the Coach bearing the Archbishop away from his Palace 


THE WORKINGS OF THE SEPARATION ACT IN FRANCE 


THE OPERATION OF THE SEPARATION ACT IN FRANCE CONTINUES TO HOLD PUBLIC ATTENTION, ALTHOUGH THE VIOLENT DEMONSTRATIONS 
THAT WERE ANTICIPATED HAVE THUS FAR BEEN AVOIDED, THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE LAW HAS BEEN ATTENDED WITH VEHEMENT PROTEST 
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The Ice-battered ‘Roosevelt’? as she lay in the North River Two of the faithful Eskimo Dogs which were Peary’s 
after her Return to New York, showing Damage forward Reliance in his memorable Journey 






































Two of the Crew who accompanied Peary,—Boatswain John Murphy and Second-engineer M. J. Malone 





PEARY’S SAFE RETURN FROM HIS RECORD-BREAKING DASH 
FOR THE POLE 


BY PLANTING THE AMERICAN FLAG IN THE ICE AT EIGHTY-SEVEN DEGREES SIX MINUTES NORTH LATITUDE, COMMANDER PEARY ATTAINED 
THE MOST NORTHERLY POINT EVER REACHED BY MAN. HE WAS THEN WITHIN 200 MILES OF THE POLE, THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI 
REACHED EIGHTY-SIX DEGREES THIRTY-THREE MINUTES IN 1900, AND NANSEN EIGHTY-SIX DEGREES FOURTEEN MINUTES IN 1896 
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SHAHS OF PERSIA 


By FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


Raimcoacetell 








LTHOUGH the shahs of Persia have made great advances in 
civilization since Futteh-Ali sent an envoy to cement friendly 
relations with Europe, in 1819, and the contrast afforded 
between father and son by the visits of Nassr-ed-Din and 
Mirzaffar-ed-Din to London and Paris, within the last twenty 

years marked a long step in evolution, there was still something to be 
learned in the entourage of the king of kings, as to the Occidental 
point of view, when he was on his travels abroad during the present 
century. 

In 1819, Mirza Aboul Hassan IKhan made his first visit on behalf 
of Futteh-Ali, proceeding to Paris in state with a letter to Louis 


XVIII. In order that 
there might be no 


and the vizier’s life was made wretched from the time the expedition 
left Teheran until its return. 

Amin-es-Sultan accompanied Mirzaffar to Paris in 1900, as he had 
Nassr eleven years before, but Aziz was not in the entourage this 
time. To those who remembered his pranks and inquired about 
him, however, the vizier showed a bracelet he wore on his arm, made 
out of the boy’s teeth. The astrologer’s prediction had been verified. 
The lives of Aziz and the Shah had been nearly coterminous, for 
Amin had avenged himself upon his tormentor as soon as his pro- 
tector had passed away. 

In 1902, on the occasion of Mirzaffar’s second visit to Paris, 
French journalist in- 
quired of a dragoman 
in the Persian suite 





doubt in Europe as to 





the standing of the 
Persian monarch, 
Mirza was ordered to 
stipulate that the ruler 
of France receive the 
message standing, and 
that at any subsequent 
meeting the Shah’s 
envoy sit beside the 
IXing, or else in front 
of him.  <As_ Louis’ 
feet and legs were so 
swollen with gout that 
he was unable to stand 
at all, and as Mirza 
was bound to carry 
out his instructions to 
the letter on pain of 
having his head cut 
off on his return to 
Persia, Futteh - Ali’s 
negotiations got no 
further than the first 
stage, since the French 
court had no desire 
to be accessory to the 
envoy’s decapitation 
and decided that the 
simplest way to avoid 
complications was to 
dispense with the in- 
terview. 

When Nassr-ed-Din 
made his third visit to 
Europe, in 1889, he 
Was accompanied by 
an impish small boy 
named Aziz, who add- 
ed considerably to the 
gayety of those nations 
his master visited 
that year. It was said 
that an eminent Per- 
sian astrologer had 
warned the Shah that 
his life would be co- 
terminous with that of 
the boy, and hence the 
monarch took great 
precautions as to the 
other’s welfare. 

The pranks Aziz 
played upon Amin-es- 








about a_ particularly 
intelligent young phy- 
sician who had _ been 
in the entourage of 
1900. ‘He is dead,” 
the other told him. 

“Indeed!” said the 
journalist. “‘Why, he 
was a very young 
man.” 

‘His death was sud- 
den,” responded the 
dragoman. ‘He was 
not sympathetic to 
the grand vizier.” 

Mirzaffar’s visits to 
the European capitals 
left a better impres- 
sion than those of his 
father, in spite of the 
fact that Nassr’s bar- 
baric display of jewels 
and the Oriental cus- 
toms that he refused 
to modify to suit more 
cultivated tastes, lent 
him a certain mystery 
in the eyes of the 
vulgar. Nassr’s_reli- 
gious principles im- 
posed very dirty habits 
upon himself and the 
members of his suite, 
and his visits were 
looked forward to with 
positive terror by the 
custodians of — the 
palaces in which he 
was housed by his 
royal hosts. 

It required weeks of 
disinfection and care- 
ful cleaning to render 
habitable again the 
Alter Schloss in Berlin, 
where he had oceupied 
the magnificently dec- 
orated Louis XIV. 
apartments. He was 
given a suite of rooms 
in Buckingham Palace 
on the occasion of his 
first visit to England, 
but was taken care of 














Sultan, the grand 








vizier, were a source of 
perennial delight to 
the ruler of Persia, his 
suite, and other ob- 
servers of various na- 
tionalities. The Shah insisted on having the boy at his side on all 
oceasions, and the only time he was ever successfully squelched during 
the tour,of Europe was at the gala performance at the Paris Opéra, 
when Madame Carnot forcibly and personally ejected him from the 
royal box, and kept him out. The monarch was uneasy, however, 
during the entire performance. 

Aziz was protected by the Shah in any of the tricks he perpetrated 
upon the vizier. The imp was particularly fond of jerking that 
august personage’s chair from under him on state occasions; he fre- 
quently managed to put a superfluous amount of Cayenne pepper into 
Amin’s food, and caused him to choke and leave the table at state 
banquets; and during the royal visit to Fontainebleau he turned a 
hose attached to the fountain on the great man, who had chanced to 
be standing apart from the others. These were only a few of his 
misdemeanors. They were recounted at length in the newspapers, 
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Mirzaffar-ed-Din, the present Shah of Persia 





elsewhere on his second 
. and third visits. In- 

deed, it was said on 

his second visit that 

rich English parvenus 
vied with one another in inviting him to their residences, in the hope 
that so signal an act of devotion to the crown would secure reward in 
the form of titles, and that this hope was fulfilled in more than one 
instance. Nassr’s suite fed principally on mutton, and this was 
killed in the living-rooms of the houses they occupied, which was not 
conducive to cleanliness. 

While, however, Nassr-ed-Din was an innate barbarian, cruel and 
autocratic, his son and successor had acquired some European tastes, 
and his disposition was kindly. Nassr was with difficulty persuaded 
on one occasion that he must not send one of his suite, who had 
offended him, to be executed in the garden of Buckingham Palace; 
and another time, the subject of capital punishment in Persia being 
under discussion at a state banquet, he proposed with perfect serious- 
ness to behead one of his followers in the presence of the company to 

(Continued on page 63.) 
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THE NEW GRAND CENTRAL STATION AND ITS SETTING 


Three drawings of this elaborate conception, and the first to be officially sanctioned by the architects 
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Drawn by Vernon Ho 


é I—THE TRANSFORMATION OF PARK AVENUE NORTH OF THE STATION, 
- WHERE THE TRACKS ARE UNDERGROUND AND THE THOROUGHFARE 
IS FLANKED BY HARMONIOUS BUILDINGS 
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BELFAST, THE CHICAGO OF IRELAND 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 








ELFAST is the Chieago of Ireland, and like Chicago it has 

sprung up in a night. The guide-books, it is true, have 

erected for it a sort of historical background, a background 

that would be imposing if it were not so flatly incredible. 

One simply refuses to connect Belfast with a past of any 
kind, and to read of a siege that took place in 665, of a castle that 
was erected in 1177, of wars, forfeitures, and confiscations from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, is simply to dally with 
meaningless fairy-tales. If Belfast really has anything behind it, that 
something is most successfully concealed. The city is a triumph of 
the new and the blatant. It makes no profession of believing that 
it was ever different from what it is to-day; or rather, in its intense 
absorption in the here and now, it never gives a thought to the 
matter. The Belfast that really counts is the creation altogether of 
the nineteenth century. A hundred years ago it had a population of 
no more than 15,000. To-day it numbers more than 350,000, having 
trebled its population and multiplied its ratable value six times over 
in the last forty-five years. Those are the achievements that appeal 
to the Belfast of to-day. They tell you about them with a genuinely 
Chicagoan pride and complacency. Size is their deity. They have 
the largest ship-building yards, the largest tobacco factory, the 
largest spinning-mill in the world, and they let you know it. Before 
coming here, and especially while travelling through the desolate and 
stagnant West, [ had half convinced myself that the sight of a factory 
chimney visibly smoking was one of the most beautiful and invigora- 
ting in the world. But I find now that you ean have too much of 
chimneys. Belfast is nothing but chimneys, and its rough-tongued, 
mannerless, money-making people are among the most hopelessly 
commercialized IT have ever come across. I admit their splendid 
energy and almost Titanie force and the perfection of their industrial 
equipment. But they are not an ingratiating community; their 
politics are as mercenary as Tammany Hall’s; their bigotry has not 
even the excuse of any great historical exploit; their whole tone of 
life is provincial to the core and unrelieved by more than a faint and 
casual gleam of art or letters. 

Business which elsewhere is business merely, in Belfast is every- 
thing. But it is business of surpassing excellence. Whatever the 
men of Belfast set their hands to they carry through with undeni- 
able thoroughness and an impartial adaptation of means to ends. 
Go, for instance, to Harland & Wolff’s, the famous ship - builders. 
Their works cover over 150 acres, and they find regular employ- 
ment for more than 10,000 hands. For immensity of scale and per- 
fection of detail I should doubt whether their equals exist anywhere. 
To walk even hurriedly through their moulding-lofts and riggers’ 
shed, their drawing - office, plate-mills, joiners’ shops, smith shops, 
moulding and casting departments, engine and boiler works, fitters’ 
shops, power-house and sawmills, to glance at the timber ware- 
houses and huge building-slips, and to take up a standpoint that 
will bring into perspective, even though it be only for a moment, 
the great basins and dry docks where the mightiest vessels ever 
launched tower all around and above one like a concourse of gi- 
gantic patients waiting admission to the hospital-—is to gather an 
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The Ship-building Centre of Belfast. Many of the World’s 
largest Ships have been built and launched here 


impression of a matchless concentration of power and efficiency. It 
is all the more wonderful, too, when one remembers that Ireland has 
next to no minerals, and that all the iron, steel, and coal have to be 
imported. More than four hundred ships, with a gross tonnage of 
over a million and a half, stand to the firm’s credit since its foundation 
forty-seven years ago. And just across the river Lagan, once and 
not so very long ago an untravelled stream and now as famous and 
as busy as the Clyde or Tyne or Wear, is the establishment of Messrs. 
Workman & Clark, employing some three thousand hands and turning 
out any vessel you please to order, from a first-class transatlantic liner 
to a paddle steamer, a fe rry-bo: it, or a sailing-yacht. These two firms 
typify the best of Belfast’s achie “vements, a magnificent conquest over 
inconceivable odds. And what is the natural, the quite inevitable, 
attitude of the men who have won such a fight toward the five-sixths 
of Ireland that is Catholic and moribund? If Chicago were planted 
in Lower Quebec, how would it feel toward its hinterland? 

And then besides ship-building, there is linen in all its branches— 
spinning, weaving, bleaching,and so on. France gave Belfast its linen 
trade by revoking the, Edict of Nantes, though the rough foundations 
of a trade that now amounts to over $60,000,000 a year can be traced 
as far back as A.p. 1216. The quality of the water and the atmosphere 
conspire to give to Belfast linens a texture and whiteness that have 
made them famous the world over. Sixty years ago I suppose that 
three-fourths of the yarn was produced on spinning-wheels in_ the 
homes of farmers nit cottagers. That industry has been killed by 
the power-loom, but another and greater one has sprung up in its 
place. Every linen-mill in Belfast employs, I dare say, far more 
outside the factory than in it. Go into the countryside of Antrim 
and Down and you will see on every side the vast sheets of linen spread 
out in the fields to bleach; and in the cottages you will find the 
womenfolk working on the embroideries and laces, the finishing and 
detail work, that are subsidiary and essential to the main enterprise. 
In Belfast itself it is simply a choice of which mill you care to go over. 
I chose the York Street mill, an enormous factory covering about 
five acres, with 60,000 spindles and 1000 looms and employing over 
1000 hands—as perfect an establishment in which to see the whole 
process of converting flax into linen as one could wish for. And 
when you have thoroughly absorbed into your brain the buzz and 
click of all the machinery, you have only to walk a few hundred yards 
to encounter another factory—a tobacco one. this time—yet more 
colossal. All through the United Kingdom Gallaher’s tobaccos are 
household names, and the seale on which the industry is conducted 
may be judged from the fact that this single firm has paid out in one 
year $4,000,000 in duties alone. But even this has to yield to Dun- 
ville’s distilleries, where the ‘Old V. R. Irish Whiskey” is manufac- 
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tured. Their plants and warehouses cover nearly twenty acres; three 

eovernment superintendents and twenty - five excise officers are 
continuously employed looking after their stock; and the duty on 
their annual output would amount to well over $7,500,000 per 
annum, - 

But if Belfast supplies the bane, it also supplies the antidote, and I 
am not sure that it is not even better known for its aerated waters, 
and particularly for its ginger ale, than for its whiskeys. The two 
firms that spring instantly to mind directly ginger ale is mentioned 
both have their factories in Belfast. And in this city of inexhaustible 
industrial wonders you also run across a vast rope and cable factory, 
the largest in the kingdom, the best equipped and most elaborate 
printing works I have ever encountered, newspaper offices that outdo 
those of New York in their mechanical perfection, and a host of minor 
industries, all up to date and ail flourishing, flour - mills, chemical 
works, tanneries, boot and shoe factories, bacon-curing plants, and 
establishments for the manufacture of canned fruits, biscuits, brushes, 
boxes, matches, agricultural implements, and so on. There is proba- 
bly no spot in the world where 350,000 people produce so much 
wealth as in Belfast. 

And this compact, vigorous, and utilitarian community is, I 
need hardly say, a hotbed of unbending Protestantism and of al- 
most ferocious Unionism. Of the two I think it reacts from the Pope 
with an intensity slightly greater than it does from the idea 
of Home Rule. It acknowledges little community of interests 
or sympathies between itself and the rest of Ireland. Having al- 
most the monopoly of practical intelligence and commercial pros- 
perity, it simply asks of Catholic Ireland to be let alone. It has 
persuaded itself that Home Rule not only means an incessant and 
harassing attack upon its industries, but is also a synonym for Rome 
Rule. A blind frenzy of suspicion and hatred is the base of its 
political ereed. To listen to the men of Belfast you would think that 
Catholies spent most of their time cutting throats and _ stealing 
property. With all their hard-headedness and practicality they are 
like the Seotch in being .a singularly emotional people. Outside of 
business they can hardly be said to reason at all. The only way to 
get a prejudice out of their heads would be to trepan them. A lit- 
tle over a hundred years ago the Orangemen of Ulster and Belfast 
were the strongest of Irish Nationalists. Not a single one of the 
Orange Lodges favored the Act of Union, and many of them passed 
resolutions expressing their ‘‘unspeakable sorrow” over the attempt 
“to reduce us to the degrading situation of a colony of England.” 

Belfast in those days was the backbone of the Volunteer movement. 
The French Revolution found a splendid echo in its midst. There 
were moments when Belfast would willingly have shouldered a musket 
for the Rights of Man as well as for the wrongs of Ireland. Protestant 
Ulster was not then, as it is now, a unit. The Presbyterians, who 
were not less ostracized and oppressed than the Catholies, joined with 
them in resisting the pressure of Orange and Episcopalian tyranny. 
But those days have passed. The Presbyterians have made peace 
with the Episcopalians, and both together now fling themselves upon 
the Catholics. The old generous ideals have died away, and with 
them the very sense of Irish nationality. Belfast has Popery on the 
brain and its eyes on the counting-house. 

And yet I seem to see signs of a coming change. The Orange 
drum, it is my firm conviction, has a erack in it. It will be 
beaten for all it is worth when the government brings in its Dev- 
olution scheme, but it will give forth a less certain and militant 
sound than it compassed twenty years ago. I do not think it is 
possible to rouse either Ulster or England to the same pitch of 
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Royal Avenue, northwest from Donegal Place, the chief Street 
of Belfast 
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A “ Bleaching Field” near one of Belfast’s Linen-Mills. Belfast’s 
Linen Trade amounts to over $60,000,000 a Year 


fury against Home Rule that both attained in 1886. Unless 1 
am wholly mistaken young Ulster is sheering off a point or two 
from the rock-ribbed faith of its fathers. It is beginning to 
abandon the theory that its whole purpose is to serve as an English 
garrison; it is cultivating a sentiment of loyalty to Ireland as well 
as to England. 

Many different factors have combined to produce this change. 
There is, to begin with, the Gaelie revival, which has established itself 
in Ulster with a success that even ten years ago would have seemed 
little short of miraculous. Then again the peaceful passing away of 
landlordism has enormously cleared the ground. If Irish National- 
ism has always been in part an agitation to beat rents down, Irish 
Unionism even more palpably and unblushingly has been an agitation 
to keep them up. And the landlords, who have hitherto been the 
extremists of the Unionist party, have seized upon and worked the 
bigotry and the organization of Ulster Orangemen for their own ends. 
They are still throughout the province? the dominant oligarchy, but 
their ascendency is no longer unchallenged. An Independent Orange 
League was founded in 1903 and has grown into a considerable power. 
It aims at reviving the dormant democracy of Ulster against the 
domination of the ‘‘old gang,” and at releasing Ulster polities from 
the grip of selfish and do-nothing landlordism. But it also aims at 
more than that. It has put forward a programme of progressive 
reform on which all moderate Irishmen, of whatever creed or party, 
ean for the moment unite. This programme includes the reform of 
the Dublin Castle system and the coordination of the forty-odd over- 
lapping and chaotic Boards that misgovern the country. It includes 
also proposals for giving the Irish people the control of the moneys 
voted for Irish purposes, of education in all its branches and of the 
liquor traffic. Coming from the very stronghold of Orangeism noth- 
ing could well be more significant than the formulation of such a 
policy. 

Nor does it stand alone. Mr. T. W. Russell, once a Unionist and 
now almost if not quite a Home-Ruler, is at the head of a move- 
ment among the Ulster tenant-farmers for the compulsory expropria- 
tion of landlordism, and he could not conduct his campaign more 
vehemently if he were a Catholic Celt. In Belfast, again, a strong Labor 
movement has made itself felt, has already wrested one of the Belfast 
seats from the hands of the Tories, and at the next election may 
capture them all. The Local Government Act, too, has had a pacify- 
ing effect in bringing men together for the common good. The Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society and the Department of Agriculture 
(which works with local committees appointed by the county coun- 
cils) are two other powerful influences in the removal of sectarian and 
partisan barriers. All these are factors that are working steadily 
toward the establishment of a greater communion between North and 
South—the Ireland of industry and the Ireland of agriculture. I do 
not mean to say that Protestants and Catholics have fought their last 
disgraceful fight in the streets of Belfast, nor even that Ulster will 
submit to the government’s Devolution policy without a tremendous 
fuss. But I do mean that influences are at work that only some great 
mischance can prevent from breaking down the isolation of Belfast, 
from creating among all Irishmen a new sense of interdependence, 
and from reviving in the men of Ulster something of that old devotion 
to Ireland which was once their proudest title, 


















































































































































































ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR 


By MARY APPLEWHITE BACON 


DRAWINGS BY LUCIUS WOLCOTT 
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HURCH STREET, the only one in Feriby that had ever 
been named, was quite deserted as Henry Webb entered it 
at its upper end and walked with fine swinging steps towards 
his own residence half-way its length. He looked down the 
green and white solitude stretching before him with a pleas- 

ant sense of its familiarity, heightened by that impression of newness 
which the magic of early spring contrives to confer upon the most 
familiar scenes. 

Grass was green on the outer edge of the sidewalk, and sprigs of 
it shot up thickly here and there close to the faded and quaintly 
ornate fences on his left. In some of the front yards tall spirea- 
bushes stood with long bending branches white with bloom. In 
others white and purple flags were beginning to open in the old- 
fashioned, star-shaped beds. On the Thomas lot was a decaying 
summer-house which showed only conjectural proportions under the 
embowering buff and green of a Lady-Banksia rose as old as itself. 
The dwellings, broad two-story frame houses for the most part, their 
white walls dimmed to grayness or yellow as ivory, their many blinds 
a faded green, were each and all shut to the late sweet sunshine and 
to the sigh*~ and scents of the spring; though, to be sure, there were 
only a half-dozen or so, each in its square four-acre lot, until he should 
come to his own house, with the Holerombe place directly opposite. 

The young man slackened his pace a little, partly because he was 
warm from his long walk, partly from pure enjoyment of what was 
around him. ‘And it all might have been put here just for me,” he 
said, with a whimsical smile at the absence of human life along the 
street. ‘But where is there anything anywhere else to match it?” 

His law-office was in Commerce, a new town six miles distant, the 
offspring of a railroad built a dozen years before. There he had made 
his money and his reputation; there a gay if somewhat mixed society 
was ready to shower upon him all the attentions that he would re- 
ceive; he had, indeed, genuine attachments there of a certain sort; 
but he still clung to the village of his boyhood, and would have called 
it home if he had felt there was a place for him anywhere fully answer- 
ing to the word. The humble two-room house in which he had been 
reared was closed and deserted, except as he himself sometimes went 
there of a Sunday afternoon and walked meditatively about its grass- 
grown yard or gazed at the gloomy blue shades showing behind the 
glass of the blindless windows. He had bought one of the rather 
handsome old houses on Church Street when, as had been the case 
with most of its neighbors, it had been put on the market for a song, 
and had gathered together in its rooms the few possessions necessary 
to his comfort or his tastes. As a child he would have never in his 
wildest fancies imagined himself as becoming a resident of the street 
which gathered into its limits most of the pride and station of the 
village,—in the dreams that did come to him he was a hero in a more 
possible atmosphere than that of Feriby; nevertheless, it was a per- 
fectly natural thing to do when the time came; in the eyes of the 
community he was saving one of the old homes from further decay, 
and in the meting out of the undefeated laws of justice, whatever of 
tradition or what not the ancient village had gathered to itself was 
to be, in the long run, the heritage impartially of all her children. 

As he stepped now inside his own gate, he stooped and made pre- 
tence of examining the worn iron latch which fell loosely into its 
place. Something was stirring within him; something which he did 
not name, but which had for years wakened in him always with the 
jocund puissance of spring, often also amidst the sweet vigor of an 
autumn morning when at last the long, hot summer had burnt itself 
away. Something was calling within him—he must be up and doing. 
But what? He had made money, he was respected, he was bearing 
a man’s part in the social and civic order where his lot was cast, he 
responded to duty as it was revealed to him. But was it duty at all, 
in the narrower sense, which summoned him now? Was it not, 
rather, joy—joy of a sort that should absorb into itself all the adjuncts 
of human life and set them in finer relations? Why should the old 
unrest awaken again in his bosom, infusing itself subtly into the 
boyish enjoyment with which he had just been swinging along the 
thinly settled country roads, breathing in the smell of burning brush 
and of the fresh soil, which he loved, as the busy farmers turned it 
with their ploughs? Why had it assailed him even more sensibly as 
he walked down the silent village street? 

Rather, why had he stopped to give it countenance just here—that 
insinuating doubt, that hungry call—here with the Holerombe house 
directly before his eyes? The smell of lilacs came to him from its 
wide garden. He was not inquiring into any occult mental states, he 
asserted to himself with sudden sharpness; he was partial to the odor 
of lilacs, and chose to stand here and enjoy it. 

He opened the gate and jerked it to after him in order to make sure 
the latch was strong enough to hold. Then, instead of turning 
directly up the long walk as was his habit from some motive which 
barely escaped being self-conscious haste, he stood resolutely in his 
tracks and looked deliberately up and down the street; finally, even 
quite boldly, at the house across the way. What should hinder a 
man standing as long as he chose inside his own front gate? 

But the house opposite presented an inscrutable face. The hea 
front door and the faded blinds of its nine front windows were closed. 
He did not observe that one of the up-stairs blinds was slatted, nor 








’ two seats in front. 


hear the slight sound when a woman’s hand inside drew the slats 
softly together. His steady gaze, however, revealed to him that his 
neighbor’s residence was falling into decay beyond even what he had 
guessed. The steps leading up to the long front gallery were sinking 
sidewise; he even thought that one of the tall fluted columns w:is 
decidedly out of plumb. 

‘Houses, like pride, must have their fall.” He breathed the gile 
into the spring air with an unexpected relish in its flavor. ; 

But the satisfaction was brief, and an accusing chivalry took its 
place. He looked about for something on which to vent his self- 
rebuke and discovered nothing better than Cleve, his dog, who had 
accepted the invitation of the Holcrombe gate, sagging half-open 
from its hinges, and was scratching vigorously at the underpinning 
of the house, from which more than one brick had already fallen out 
of place. 

“Come here to me, Cleve,” his master called out, peremptorily. 
“What are you doing there, anyhow?” , 

The dog came immediately to his side and lifted questioning eyes 
to his face. Webb turned on his heel and moved up the walk. “I 
should think you would be ashamed of yourself,’’ he said, severely, 
“injuring a lady’s house that way. The place needs somebody to 
fix it up, instead of making it go to wreck faster than it is already.” 
In the court-room and in society no one was more fastidious in his 
use of English; with himself and his dog he sometimes dropped com- 
fortably into the vernacular of his boyhood. 

Cleve looked his humiliation at the rebuke, then bounded away 
into the shrubbery, and, by the time his master had reached the 
front steps, was prepared to drop at his feet the stick brought as a 
peace offering. 

In the house across the street the lady who had closed the blind 
so softly moved quite away from the window. ‘It displeases him 
excessively for so much as his dog to set foot on our premises,” she 
whispered, with a little sigh. ‘‘Why did he ever put himself so 
near us?” 

The “us” was only herself, Alicia Holcrombe, alone in the still, 
white house, except for a lad who came at night and slept there as a 

rotector, but whom only the falling of the roof about his head could 
ave roused from the ‘“‘honey-heavy” sleep of boyhood, and the old 
colored woman, Haseltine, who had nursed Alicia when she was a 
baby and clung to her still when her need, if of a different kind, was 
perhaps quite as great. Even outside the house she had but little 
more companionship. Since her childhood the small village had been 
parting steadily with its vitality. Citizens identified with its pros- 
perous days had either moved to more promising localities or were 
asleep in the old Presbyterian churchyard. Few even of their de- 
scendants remained. Major Holcrombe himself had died when his 
only child was an infant; her mother within the last five years. 

“After she had done Alicia all the harm she could,” Mrs. Wilkins 
was in the habit of saying whenever there happened to be a new 
boarder at her table in the small hotel on the public square, and. she 
could regale herself by reciting ancient history. ‘‘The old Holecrombe 
family was one of the proudest that ever lived in Feriby—and we’ve 
had proud ones enough in our day and time,—and the Major’s wife 
kept it up to the bitter end. It’s true there’s been no great amount 
of young men in Feriby since the war, but there’s been some, and 
some girls have married. Alicia might ’a’ married too, for she was 
considered pretty when she first grew up; though, for my part, I 
never saw eapiing so eendentid damm her—more like that tall 
white angel on her father’s tombstone than anything else, white and 
chilly-looking and with nothing much to say. But just because the 
Thomases and the Gardners and the Dimmocks and a few more was 
all dead-an’-gone, or else moved away, Mrs. Holerombe made up her 
mind that there was nobody in Feriby left.” 

Mrs. Wilkins paused in contemplation of the foolishness of such an 
assumption and its gratuitous insult to self-respecting people. ‘She 
and old lady Crowder were good matches,” she would go on again, 
“with what odds there was on Mrs. Holcrombe’s side. I firmly be- 
lieve that woman used to just sit up in her dark parlor waiting for 
somebody to drop out of heaven ready made for her son-in-law; or, 
if that is putting it too strong, she did indulge the hope to the very 
last that some of the young men in the big towns where she and the 
Major used to visit would hear about her daughter and come a-court- 
ing her in a coach-an’-six—if there’s been any coach-an’-six since 
freedom. But they never did, and now poor Alicia’s left a-sitting 
there without any beaus, or mother either.” 

“But she is young still, or looks so,’ the new boarder commonly 
interposed at this apy deprecating the dismal conclusion. ‘‘She 
may marry yet. She is the young lady—” 

“Yes, the one that sits half-way up in the Presbyterian Church on 
the men’s side. That was always her father’s pew, with Dr. Harrell’s 
The other two churches never have had any such 
arrangements about families sitting together. The Widow McPhail 
wouldn’t hear of it in the Baptist Church. Yes, that’s Alicia Hol- 
crombe.” 

“With the large gray eyes and the fair complexion—” The picture 
was a pleasant one to linger over. 

“And the old-fashioned clothes”—the speaker’s face relaxing into 
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Drawn by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock 


The old piano at which she sat each evening and played over the pieces she had been taught 


perfectly good-natured derision—‘‘bareges and delaines and wide- 
flounced muslins. I declare I never saw the like. None of us here 
in Feriby have got what we used to have, but we do manage to buy 
some new dresses once in a while, anyhow.” 

“Miss Alicia had such beautiful hands.” This interruption from 
Mrs. Wilkins’s fifteen-year-old daughter, aspiring to young-ladyhood, 
who held Alicia Holerombe as the embodiment of aristocratic beauty, 
and berated herself in secret that she could not conform her own 
plump figure and cheerful talkativeness to so interesting a model. 
“Such beautiful hands; so long and slim and white”—looking down 
with keen disfavor at her own knuckles, which were only dimples. 

“They ought to be slim and white,” her mother was ready to ex- 
plain; ‘‘she’s never done anything to spoil them.” 

3ut they were not such idle hands as Mrs. Wilkins imagined. To 
be sure, old Haseltine did all the heavier work of the household, but 
it was Alicia who kept the great square rooms, so seldom entered by 
any one except herself, in the exquisite order which was as vital to 
her as the air she breathed. That took up part of her day. The 


shrubbery in the garden and flower-yard grew at its own will; the. 


jonquils and hyacinths and stars-of-Bethlehem came up spring after 
spring and lifted their pink and white and yellow blossoms without 
asking or receiving attention, and the lilacs bloomed as they had 
always done. But, still, the flowers had to be cut and put into the 
old-fashioned vases, and taken away again when they were withered. 
— when all other occupation failed, there was always the mending 
to be done. 

Only old Haseltine knew that the table-cloths and bed-linen were 
Wearing into ever-increasing thinness and were perpetuated in service 
by her mistress’s exquisite and numberless stitches. And, as Mrs. 
Wilkins had implied, Alicia’s wardrobe was no oftener replenished 
than the cedar linen-chest or the sideboard drawers where the stock 
of damask was so low. She could only fall back for her apparel upon 
her mother’s and grandmother’s dresses, and at infinite pains fashion 
them over for herself, with such success as their high waists and im- 
possible sleeves would allow. And, finally, there was the old piano 
that had been her mother’s before her, at which she sat each evening 
and played over the pieces she had been taught, held to the habit 
partly by pleasure in her own skilful execution, partly by a vague 
sense of fulfiling a duty proper to one in her station. 

But all these employments brought in no money; and oh! she 
needed money so much! not a great deal, perhaps, but some. She 
had the industry to earn it, if she had known how. There was no- 
body in Feriby who wanted anything she could do, and she could no 
more have gone over to Commerce in search of work than could the 
marble angel to which Mrs. Wilkins had likened her. 

_ She puzzled over the matter again as she sat on the front gallery 
in the semi-darkness of the spring evening, an old crepe shawl mel- 
lowed to ivory and smeHing of sandalwood around her shoulders. 
rhe wind was coming from the south with that warm dampness 
which meant rain. And the house was beginning to leak terribly. 
(he plastering in the company-chamber had fallen in two or three 
large spots; that in her own room was discolored from dampness, and 





so loose in places that she was almost afraid to sleep under it. The 
income from her much-depreciated bank stock sufficed for her own 
and her faithful servant’s actual necessities, but for nothing beyond. 
The problem of a new roof seemed insoluble. 

And yet, in truth, it was not this which gave the secret sense of 
bitterness in her heart as she sat there in the darkness, but so trivial 
a thing as Henry Webb’s imperative call to his dog two hours before 
when it had ventured inside her gate. 

“Not even his dog,” she said again. ‘‘He remembers a long time.” 

But she herself remembered better. That spring afternoon so long 
ago, when the little Webb boy had followed her home from school, 
coming with her at her happy invitation into her own little corner of 
the garden, near the lilac hedge, loyally digging the holes in the. brown 
earth and covering them again when she had dropped in the marigold 
seeds; his heart and hers in a high tide of joy. And then suddenly 
her mother had appeared, almost like a breath of winter, and the 
little visitor had stopped his work politely—the long handle of the 
hoe quite overtopping the square shoulder in the little pink cotton 
body against which it rested—and had looked up at her with his 
innocent happy eyes. Such a look might have stayed any cruelty. 
But the lady was not in her own thought cruel. She only said: 
“You are the blacksmith’s little boy, are you not? Was there any- 
thing you wanted here?” And presently, after the moment neces- 
sary for his young understanding to take it in, the red blood ha: 
washed over the child’s olive face, he had carried the hoe back where 
he had found it, and wa’ walking out of the garden with an air whic! 
Alicia should never, never forget. 

To the man, with his slow, tenacious nature, the incident survive: 
as something more than a memory. Into the innocence of his boy- 
hood it had brought his first intimation of the difference of worldly 
position. At first he thought of them dimly as connected in some 
way with the ownership of two-story white houses, and spreading 
flower-yards, and little girls with beautiful faces and large gray eyes 
that made one want to look at them forever. The larger concomi- 
tants came to his apprehension by degrees, but each, as it was under- 
stood, aroused in him the resolve to secure it for his own possession. 
And yet in securing these things, soberly and patiently, as was his 
way, he had remained, to this good present, unharmed by them and 
greater than they. 

“That rebuke of Mrs. Holcrombe’s was a good thing for me,” he 
once said to himself, bringing the scene back in its details, but, even 
so, with a little shrinking, a little pity for the child who had stood 
there among the blossoming lilacs that sweet spring day. 

One result of that day, indeed, survived in a deeply grained im- 
pression whose reasonableness he had never challenged, like a preju- 
dice or a superstition which, as part of one’s very self, one never 
stops to account for—Alicia Holcrombe was a being set forever 
beyond his reach. 

She did not, for that reason, lose the hold which she had upon his 
imagination. He took a wholesome pleasure in the charms of more 
than one young woman he had met; he now and then forced himself 
to consider seriously the defect, the defeat, of a life unrelated inti- 
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rately with any other; but when he tried to mect what seemed to 
be the logical issue of such pleasure or such reflection, any compelling 
purpose failed to appear. Ever at the gate of his world of vision a 
particular woman stood, whose white hands must open it if it opened 
at all; and ever in his thought her face was averted from him. 

He sat to-night on his piazza and waited longer than usual for the 
light to appear in the parlor of the house over the way—that dim 
light which would have scarcely shown at all through the closed 
blinds save that the rest of the house was in darkness. He saw it 
there at last, and in a few minutes more the tinkling notes from a 
piano came across the wide street to his silence and solitude. He 
knew well all the pieces she played, but he could never forecast her 
selection, nor tell what would be the order in which they would come. 
To-night he thought the pieces she chose, especially the songs, were 
all very sad ones. 

“But she has nothing to make her sad, has she, old doggie?” he 
said to Cleve, when at last the musie had ceased and the single light 
had disappeared to shine again after an interval in the room above. 
The tradition of the Holerombe wealth, even though diminished, re- 
mained intact in his mind. He did not discuss the affairs of his 
celestial lady with grosser minds, nor draw any conclusions from her 
manner. of dress. In fact, he had never discovered that her gowns 
were old and oddly fashioned. As he watched her on Sundays from 
his obscure corner in the Presbyterian Church, he honestly thought 
the white and lavender drapery which enveloped her fairness was 
apparel fine enough for a queen, and that neither the wealth nor the 
fashion of the world could have added to her sweet perfection. 

The south wind brought the rain the next day, as Alicia had feared, 
and the spirzea branches hung wet and beaten under its assault. 
But when the late afternoon sun came out again, the weight of damp- 
ness lifted and the long sprays were once more fit for a bridal; the 
purple and white flags unfolded their gold-embossed petals and the 
quiet street was filled again with the breath of lilacs. The plastering 
in Alicia’s bedechamber, however, being the work not of nature, but 
of man, showed no such power of setting itself right, and the brown 
and yellow stains spread themselves darker and uglier than ever. 

Henry Webb chose to ride back from Commerce, for the wetness 
of the roads, and soon after he had put up his horse old Haseltine 
presented herself at the door of the side porch. ‘‘We might come 
out on the piazza, Aunt Haseltine,” he said, wondering at her appear- 
ance. “Will you sit down?” 

The old woman seated herself in his presence with grave dignity. 
Her eyes swept the wide lawn, the embowered walk to the front gate, 
and the old green-house, empty of plants, but with fresh panes of 
glass in its sashes. ‘‘Times is changed a heap sence I used to be in 
an’ out o’ this yere house, when the Dimmocks were all in it,” she 
said, soberly. 

He assented with sufficient interest. 

*‘Ain’t none o’ the ol’ places what they useter be.” 
narrowly at the house and up at the piazza roof. 

“You keep up things better ’n mos’ people do.” 

“Not as well as I might. It’s hard to feel much interest in keeping 
up things when there’s nobody but myself to see what I’ve done.” 

“Howecome you ain’t never married, Mr. Webb?” she inquired, 
with sudden interest in his situation. If he had been a descendant 
of the Dimmocks, instead of the owner of their house, she would 
have ealled him ‘Mars’ Henry.” “Ain’t there no nice young lady 
to yo’ min’ over in Commerce?” 

In spite of himself he felt a sting in the unconscious disparagement 
of her words. But he replied only as if humoring a good-natured 
curiosity. ‘Do you think any of the young ladies in Commerce 
would suit me, Aunt Haseltine?” 

“T reckon there’s nice ones over there’’—much of qualification in 
her infleetions—‘‘more’n apt to be nice ones ever’where. But I ain’t 
got much opinion o’ the place myself. Mos’ly lak one o’ these yere 
suckers on a good ol’ tree—done sapped away all the life outer our 
town. 7Tain’t never gwinter be no such a place, though.” 

“Tt’s a pity the old people of Feriby would not let the railroad 
come by here, when the company wanted to bring the route this way 
before the war.” 

The old woman stiffened perceptibly. ‘My ol’ marster an’ the 
rest o’ the gent’mens didn’t want no railroad to be bringing the seum 
of creation here where they was a-raisin’ up their families.” But the 
flash of loyalty died down before the consciousness of incontestable 
facts. ‘They done what ’peared to ’em best at the time. ’Tain’t 
expected of nobody, till they gets to a better worl’ than this, to see 
as fur before ’em as they can see behind ’em. You know that. Who 
men’s yo’ clo’es fer you, Mr. Webb?” she asked, suddenly. 

“Tm afraid they don’t get much mending,” he said. “Sometimes 
the tailor over in Commerce does a little job for me.” 

“Pf that’s all, that’s mighty little,” she said, with conviction. “TI 
boun’ you th’ows away many a good garment, or gives away one, 
count 0’ not havin’ somebody to take a stitch or two at the right 
time.” She studied his appearance closely. “That there wescut 
you got on now, sir, ef it was just to be fresh boun’—” 

He detected the eagerness in her eyes. He noted also that the 
blue-cheeked homespun in which her tall spare form was garbed was 
almost threadbare and darned Jaboriously. “Do you know anybody 
that wants any mending to do, Aunt Haseltine?” he asked. 

“Well, don’t know as T wants any’’—letting down her dignity with 
as little jar as possible—*‘ but ef you was a needin’ any done fer you—” 

“Yes, indeed, [ do,’ he admitted, cordially. ‘There’s a coat in 
my wardrobe right now that needs to have something done to the 
lining and the pockets. And T expect there are a good many more 
things beside that. You wait here till T go in and see.” 

He returned presently, looking a little disappointed. “Really, 
there wasn’t quite as much as I thought,” he said. ‘“T’m afraid 
I’ve been giving away things too freely to Jim, my offiee-boy. But 
your mending ought to be worth more than anybody else’s, Aunt 
Haseltine; I know you would take more pains with it.” 


She looked 
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“You’d better wait an’ see it fus,’”’ she said, a little grimly, But 
as she received the bundle from his hands a smile of satisfaction 
broke over her long narrow face. 

Two days later she brought it back. ‘I reckon it might be worth 
seventy-five cents, Mars’ Henry”’—her heart was in a friendly glow at 
having somebody once more in the Dimmock house to neighbor with, 
and, besides, her estimate of the blacksmith’s son had changed since 
she had seen him at closer quarters. ‘‘It’s worth fifty cents, anyhow.’ 

“Fifty cents, indeed! Why, a tailor would have charged me thre 
or four dollars at the least!’ He crumpled a bill together and put 
it into her hand. 

She smoothed it out and looked at it carefully. Suddenly her 
head grew more erect. “I ain’t got no change with me this mawn- 
in’, Mr. Webb,” she said, handing the money back to him. There 
was ice in her voice. 

“Of course you haven’t,’” he agreed, promptly. ‘Let me see; 
maybe I have something else.”” He took back the bill and began 
counting four dollars in silver into her hand. ‘There is not a tailor 
in Commerce would do it for less,’ he protested, as her long bony fin- 
gers began to shrink back. ‘‘If you won’t let me be honest in paying 
you for your work, then I can’t give you any more.” 

She made a little curtsy and turned away. ‘“Thanky, Mars’ 
Henry,” she said. The look of joy in her face went to his heart. 
Was she really so poor? 


Where was that memorandum which one of his clients had thrust 
into his hand in the hotel dining-room? he asked himself the next 
day in Commerce. Why couldn’t the fellow have brought it to his 
office? Why couldn’t he himself have put it where it belonged at 
once? What a plague to be so absent-minded, anyhow! 

He searched his pockets the second time, and came upon the bit 
of paper at last in the inside breast pocket of his coat. But his 
fingers touched something else, something small and hard. He drew 
it out—a lady’s thimble. Yes, this happened to be the coat Hasel- 
tine had mended. But this was not Haseltine’s thimble. It would 
not go over the tip of his little finger. 
did not know there were such things. He remembered buying his 
mother a silver one with the first money he ever earned, grieving over 
the ugly black stain the one she wore left on her poor hard finger. 
This thimble was so tiny and so light. 

He took it to the window and turned it over in his palm. There 
were letters on it—‘‘A. H.” Alicia Holerombe! Suddenly, it seemed 
to him, the room was full of voices shrieking the name in his ears. 
And he was wearing the work of her hands! Those beautiful white 
hands! Sometimes in church he had had a frantie desire to bow 
down on his knees before them and kiss them as his nearest approach 
to the worship of purity and goodness. Slow men like himself felt 
so deeply, and felt so long. 

Even now, under all this stimulus of emotion, his thinking was slow. 
She must have had some special need for a small amount and taken 
this way to earn it. There was so infinitely little of money in poor 
old Feriby for anybody, none at all for women, except perhaps for 
Mrs. Wilkins, and surely she earned her small living by the hardest. 
He tried to hide from himself his delight in the chance, whatever it 
had been, that had brought him and Alicia Holerombe into even this 
slight relation. 

But the object in his hand brought him face to face with a very 
definite issue. It was her thimble, and she needed it! But how to 
get it back? To return it openly would be to let her know her secret 
had been discovered. He blushed hotly at the thought. A dozen 
schemes presented themselves, and the succeeding instant demon- 
strated the folly of each. He would have the thimble duplicated and 
expressed to her from a jeweller’s, perhaps in New York. And have 
her divine the whole matter, and be even more deeply wounded than 
if he had gone at it in a straightforward way from the beginning! 
He would go at night and throw it over her garden fence. And run 
the risk of its being lost forever! At the thought a primordial in- 
stinet asserted itself. That which once had been hers was his—and 
he meant to keep it! 

The next morning was Sunday. But perfect as was the April 
morning, its beauty beating in at the open windows of the old meet- 
ing-house, for Henry Webb all the glory faded into nothingness. 
Alicia Holerombe was not there! The singing was really too execra- 
ble, he thought; why had he not ridden over to Commerce to service 
and heard a choir that knew what it was about? And that whang 
in old Dr. Peplum’s voice! It was really becoming past endurance. 
But as the objectionable voice began the long-drawn monotony of 
the second prayer, his ear caught the lightest of light steps on the 
brick floor of the vestibule. Haseltine had been a little ailing that 
morning, and her mistress had waited to see her quite comfortable 
even at the risk of being a half-hour late at church. But the sensa- 
tion of disturbing public worship by coming in after it had begun 
was an absolutely new one to Alicia. She stood for a second in the 
open doorway, and then, without word or warning, glided swiftly 
into the seat nearest at hand. Henry Webb was its other end. 

In sixty seconds that slow man had sixty sensations, grave and 
gay. First a wild rush of bliss. Then a profound gratitude that the 
rest of the congregation were well to the front and that the woman at 
the other end of the pew had closed her eyes in devotion immediately 
upon entering it. What if they or she could see the hot flush which 
was burning even to the roots of his hair and which seemed determined 
to burn on indefinitely? What a blessed thing was this long seeond 
prayer of the Presbyterian Church! Perhaps before the end of it 
she would turn around and demand of him her missing property! 
His lips curled gleefully at the conceit. He would ask her to prove 
in a court of justice that he had it. What an easy solution of the 
whole matter it would be if only he dared to lean across the space 
between them as she was bowed forward with closed eyes and drop 
the thimble into her.clasped hand, as they used to play the game 
when they were children—‘‘and hold fast to what I give you.” 





Besides, it was of gold. He ° 
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If only they were children! Oh no; not that. If only, instead of 
the lonesome emptiness of his pew, there might be every Sunday this 
lovely show of feminine apparel, this impalpable breath—was it of 
lilacs, or of something more subtle?—this soft stir of white and lav- 
ender draperies, oh, so soft, silent as the movement of butterflies’ 
wings. And that prayer was going on still! But the minister’s voice 
was less bad than he thought. Good or bad, he would not have ex- 
changed it at the moment for the chanting of angels. 

But the prayer did come to an end, and for several seconds after- 
wards Henry Webb kept his eyes straight before him. If the lady 
was at all disconcerted at finding herself in his pew, she should have 
full time to recover her serenity. 

There was but one hymn-book. He moved with it to her side. 
The glimpse which he allowed himself of her face showed it a rosy 
pink. She had known she was late and had overheated herself by 
walking too fast. And it got warm so early in the South. 

Half-way through the hymn, he discovered that he had found the 
wrong number. The book was open between them at the section 
marked in e ipital letters, ‘‘Death and the Future State.”? The con- 
gregation were singing, with much animation, ‘Joy to the World.” 


3ut the lady sharing his book was singing on quite cheerfully with 
He wished he did. 


the rest. Perhaps she knew the words. It would 
be ridiculous to try to 
find them now. He 
applied his mind to 
the matter, and man- 
aged to come in with 
some show of boldness 
on the repeated lines 
at the end of each 
stanza. 

There was no way 
for him to know when 
the last one should 
have been reached. 
Indeed, it had not 
occurred to him that 
there would be any 
last verse in this de- 
lightful exercise. But 
when it had been sung 
and the unanticipated 
silence came, he could 
only drop down by’ 
Alicia’s side. The red 
heat came back to his 
face and burned again 
at the roots of his 
h: air. 

‘Well, she can’t see 

he said to himself, 
pi eo “without 
turning fully round, 
and I reckon she will 
hardly do that. It’s 
this April weather— 
hot as it ought to be 
in August.” 

Habit asserted itself 
at last. Before the 
sermon was ended his 
checks went back to 
their clear olive pallor, 
his features to their 
somewhat baffling re- 
pose; his feelings, 
whatever they may 
have been, became 
amenable to reason. 
He even dared to 
move his dark eyes 
from the  minister’s 
face and look some- 
what at random out of the windows at the young green of the elms. 

When the last hymn was announced he found the right number, 
but he was never to sing it. As Alicia took the other half of the 
book he saw, what he had not seen in his temporary excitement, that 
the sleeve of flowered muslin brushing his own was as threadbare and 
as assiduously darned as had been “the blue-checked homespun of 
poor old Haseltine. Even the fine black mitts through which her 
slim white hands showed in all their fairness were held ‘together only 
by the numberless minute stitches set in them with such infinite eare. 
And he was foreing her to exhibit her poverty before his eyes! That 
was why the color. kept rising to her delicate face. He was a brute. 
He would leave her the book and go back to the corner of the pew 
where he belonged. 

No, he was not a brute. He was worse; he was a fool. Alicia 
Holerombe was too proud to mind so insignificant a thing. What 
was such a woman as she to care for poverty? How could it make 
he ' any the less what she was? 

But he cared; oh, he cared! He would have endowed her then 
and there, had such a thing been possible, with every dollar he had 
in the world, and rejoiced to start life again as he had started it, a 
penniless boy. How vulgar it was for a man to have more than he 
needed, anyhow! 

The service closed. Before le: aving the pew she turned to him for 
a moment, and their eyes met. “Thank you,” she said, simply and 
without embarrassment. 

But he was following after her, and asking permission to walk home 
with her. Like other slow men, when all his faculties were concen- 
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trated he could make quick decisions. He had made one during the 
benediction. 

She paused when they reached her gate to give him an opportunity 
to turn away to his own, but he came with her inside, quite at his 
ease. 

“Can’t we walk in the garden a while?” he suggested. ‘‘ Aunt 
Haseltine can’t have dinner ready this early, and it is too pretty to 
go inside the house.” He exulted in the consciousness of his own 
composure. He had been talking easily and well, and he knew it. 
The purpose within him bore him swiftly along like a powerful current 
above the zone of petty perturbations, But he felt as surely that 
she was losing her own self-poise. 

‘‘We might go down among the lilaes,”’ she assented, with some 
hesitation; ‘‘but there are no flowers in that part of the garden. 
Do you like lilacs?” 

“T have liked them this spring,” he said. ‘There are not any on 
my place, but you don’t know what toll of fragrance I’ve taken from 
those in your garden. Every breeze comes laden with it.” 

“Then you will want some of the blooms. I have hated not 
having anybody to share them with.” 

She broke some of the finest clusters, purple and white, and 
gave them to him, seeming to expect him then to go. 

But he showed no 
such intention. ‘‘ Now 
let me sit down for a 
little while and enjoy 
the whole thing, flow- 
ers and fragrance and 
all,” he pleaded. ‘‘See, 
some of the bushes are 
almost trees.” 

They sat down to- 
gether on a broad seat 
just under a cluster of 
bushes which were all 
white. The sunshine, 
the blueness of the 
sky, the lovely enclos- 
ure of leaf and blos- 
som, the Sabbath still- 
ness, most of all the 
blessed miracle that he 
should be here by her 
side, had placed him 
in some new and won- 
derful world. 

He looked about 
him with boyish glad- 
ness. ‘‘Let me see,” 
he said, ‘tit was just 
over there in that cor- 
ner, wasn’t it, that I 
helped you plant your 
marigold seeds?” 

The bitterness con- 
nected with the end 
of the incident had so 
utterly dissolved in 
the present sweetness 
that he had actually 
forgotten there had 
been anything bitter. 
But to her the memory 
of it stung with fresh 
cruelty. 

“Oh, if you could 
have known how it 
hurt me too,” she 
Drawn by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock cried, conceiving his 

thought to be one with 


“Oh, if you could have known how it hurt me too” her own. “If you 


could know how often 

since I have longed to 
go and tell you so. If you could know how I have started a thousand 
times to come and beg your forgiveness, and could not!” 

He sat looking at her r, a little dazed. 

“She never meant it as it sounded. Or, if she did, perhaps she did 
not understand. She could not understand just as you and I did— 
Loyalty to the dead fought cruelly, as it had done a thousand times 
before, with the reparation her tenderness, her justice longed to 
make. 

Her distress was both sweet and grievous to him. ‘Oh, that!’ he 
said,—‘‘that—little thing.”’ He did not at all know that he was 
falsifying the inner record of twenty years. 

But she had not heeded his minifieation. ‘And all this time you 
have suffered—but it was not worth your suffering; and all this time 
you have hated us—” Her voice sank lower. 

“‘Hated—you, Alice!’ There was a great cry of denial in his voice 
as he called her childish name, which made almost needless the words 
that followed. ‘‘Not hated, Alice; loved you, loved you, loved 
you.” 

The continuity and force of the man’s nature, the continuity and 
force with which he had loved, seemed to her something almost to 
be worshipped. 

—‘‘Have known that all my life must be forever empty of what it 
needs most, without you.” His old belief in her unattainableness 
swept over him again. He pitied himself in the sense of what lay 
before him separated from her, after this brief morning of bliss. ‘‘I 
am so lonely in my heart without you, Alice!” 

(Continued on page 65.) 





HE sensation which Henri de Vries made last year by his ing. 

powerful acting of seven widely differing parts in one play, 

“A Case of Arson,” rendered only natural New York’s ex- 

pectation of another artistic triumph when he returned this 

year in a new play, “The Double Life.” 
relate that Mr. de Vries has not repeated his former triumph. The 
He is an excellent actor, but he has been 
provided with a play which gives him the very smallest opportunity 
for the display of his abilities, and it is only when the play itself rises 
above the commonplace that he even remotely suggests the actor 
who made “A Case of Arson” the great dramatic event of one season. 
The play is by a woman, whose pen-name is Rinehart Roberts, and 
bears every token of being her first effort. 
psychological .drama,” which has a fine sound. 
frequently diversified with incidental shiver music and the spot-light. 
It deals with the life of a young man, part owner in aWest Virginia 
mine, who, while on his way to visit the mine, is held up by robbers 
and rendered unconscious by a blow on the head. 


fault does not lie with him. 


woods in this condition 
by a physician, who, 
upon reviving him, dis- 
covers that the young 
man’s mind, so far as 
his past is concerned, 
is utterly blank. He 
knows nothing of him- 
self, not even his name. 
So much for the pro- 
logue. The three acts 
which follow deal with 
events which take 
place twenty-two years 
after the prologue. The 
young man has now 
become Joseph Hart- 
mann—a name. given 
to him by the rescuing 
physician—pit-boss_ of 
his own mine. His 
daughter is in love 
with the son of the 
part owner of the 
mine, who, owing to 
the unexplained dis- 
appearance of the 
young man in the pro- 
logue, is about to come 
into full possession of 
the latter’s share there- 
in. A strike is in pro- 
gress, accompanied by 
murderous violence 
and the usual hatred 
of the owner of the 
mine. Hartmann is so 
incensed upon learn- 
ing of his daughter’s 
love for the owner’s 
son, that he throttles 
the young man at the 
first opportunity. The 
intense excitement of 
this moment. produced 
the shock which re- 
stores Hartmann’s rec- 
ollection of the past, 
taking him back to the 
day of his injury and 
blotting out all appre- 
ciation of the twenty- 
two years which fol- 
lowed. Then comes 
Hartmann’s acquaint- 
ance with his wife and 
daughter, now quite 
new to him, and the 
inevitable happy end- 
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Maurice Farkoa and Cecilia Loftus in ‘“*Dream City,” at Weber’s Theatre 
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ig. Mr. de Vries showed all the skill the part permitted in his 
differentiation of the two personalities, but the opportunities are not 
Miss Sibyl Klein as Molly, Hartmann’s daughter, played 
her rdle with a very genuine girlishness. . 


Under the title of “The Law and the Man,” Mr. Wilton Lackaye 
has presented a dramatic version of Victor Hugo’s great novel, Les 
Misérables, and he, like every one else who has attempted this task, 
demonstrates how impossible it is even to contemplate a dramatiza- 
) This is not’ to say that Mr. Lackaye’s 
play is by any means bad; it is good melodrama, and would appeal 
probably very strongly to any one who has not read Les Misérables. 
In the case of such a work as this of Hugo’s, it must seem so evident 
to any one familiar with the book that a dramatization which will 
present the characters as the Frenchman has portrayed them is be- 
: All he can do with the work is to present 
it fragmentarily, his skill determining the fragments and the manner 
in which they shall be pieced together to make the fabric of his drama. 


Mr. Lackaye has, natu- 
rally, selected the best- 
remembered incidents 
of the book and stitch- 
ed them together with 
some skill. Therefore 
he has produced a very 
interesting drama, but 
he has not by any 
means dramatized Les 
Misérables. Perhaps, 
after all, one should 
not be too severe upon 
the author-actor be- 
cause he simply says 
his play is “founded” 
on Hugo’s novel. The 
play opens with a pro- 
logue which rehearses 
the incident of Jean 
Valjean and his theft 
of the Bishop’s silver 
candlesticks. Mr. Lack- 
aye as Valjean gives 
here rather a strong 
impression of the 
convict just from the 
galleys. He is inclined 
to be a bit theatric, 
but that is the keynote 
of the play. Four acts 
follow the prologue. 
Two of them portray 
Valjean as the upright 
Mayor of Meme and 
two as M. Le Blanc, 
bringing into the story 
many of the well- 
known characters of 
the book, Javert, the 
police inspector, and 
the diabolical Thenar- 
diers. Fantine and 
her daughter, Cosette, 
move more or_ less 
naturally through the 
action, but are not 
supremely convincing. 
One great pity is the 
ineffectuality of Ja- 
vert, not due to the 
acting of Mr. Mel- 
bourne MacDowell but 
to the slenderness of 
his part. Hugo in- 
tended him to be sec- 
ond only to Valjean. 
In Mr. Lackaye’s play 
he, to say the least, 
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an’ to say it in the vernacular, is not one, 
two, six. The play would be quite satisfying 
were it not “founded” on Les Misérables. 


|\very season there is one dramatic event 


for which Broadway waits with much eager- 
It is as much of an institution, as it 


ness. A : f 
were, as election night and the diversions of 
New Year’s eve. This is the opening of a 


new production at Weber’s Theatre. This 
season it opened with two “offerings,” as Mr. 
Weber designates them, which, for delightful 
nonsense and successful travesty have never 
been surpassed in this General Humor Em- 
porium. In the first place Mr. Weber has a 
number of new fun-makers in his company, 
among them, Otis Harlan, Maurice Farkoa, 
Will I. Hodge, Cecilia Loftus, Lillian Lee, and 
Madelyn Marshall. They have been admira- 
bly chosen to aid Mr. Weber. The bit of 
foolery with which the evening opens is called 
“Dream City, a Dramatic Pipe in Two Pufis,”’ 
the dialogues and lyrics by Edgar Smith and 
the musie by Victor Herbert, who are also 
responsible for the book and music of the 
second part. ‘Dream City” is a travesty 
upon the proclivities of the modern real-estate 
agent and his booming of farm lands for pro- 
jected cities. Mr. Weber is Wilhelm Dingle- 
bender, a Long Island truck-farmer with a 
dreamy disposition and a chronic distaste for 
labor. It is his farm which the real-estate 
boomer, J. Bilkington Holmes, played by Otis 
Harlan, who deludes him with his plans for an 
ideal city, the plans to include the purchase of 
Dinglebender’s farm. Dinglebender, under the 
soporific influence of the boomer, falls asleep 
to awaken in the Dream City. And after his 
dream he, very naturally, wakes up. This is 
the plot. It is carried out with the aid of a 
number of very pretty women in the chorus, 
and scenic effects which are both novel and at- 
tractive. The greatest addition to Mr. Weber’s 
company is Cecilia Loftus, ‘the daughter of 
Dinglebender and the belle of their home town, 
‘Malania Centre.” It seems a pity, neverthe- 
less it is true, that Miss Loftus’s chief claim to 
distinction lies in her mimicry of well-known 
persons, and in this production she is afforded 
ample opportunity for her talents. Her imi- 
tations of Miss Ethel Barrymore in “Sunday,” 
and of Miss Rose Stahl in *‘The Chorus Lady,” 
are certainly the best things of their kind 
which Broadway has ever seen. She is par- 
ticularly happy in her imitation of Miss Stahl, 
portraying to a marked degree the amusing 
mannerisms of this actress. Her imitation of 
Miss Barrymore’s voice is inimitable. The 
second part of Mr. Weber’s programme is enti- 
tled ‘The Magic Knight,” or ‘‘A Dash at Grand 
Opera.” This is undoubtedly given for the 
benefit of those who are inclined either to stay 
away from or to sleep through the opera as 
served by Messrs. Hammerstein and Conried. 
The musical parody is based mainly upon 
“Lohengrin,” with Miss Lillian Blauvelt as 
Elsa, Mr. Farkoa as Lohengrin, and Otis Har- 
lan as Frederick, known to music lovers as 
Telramund. The music is delightfully reminis- 
cent, and, as the programme says, “If the 
audience will listen intently it is possible that 
the shade of Richard Wagner may be heard 
to turn over.” 


Two Shahs of Persia 


(Continued from page 52.) 
illustrate the process. He once offered an 
Englishman of high rank and title whose wife 
Was 2 celebrated beauty £10,000 for the lady, 
whom he desired to add to his harem. 

While he was at Ostend in 1900 the Belgian 
police were much excited by the appearance 
in town of three ragged Orientals, armed with 
revolvers. It was surmised that their pur- 
pose was to kill the Shah, and they were 
arrested. They explained, however, that 
they were Persian merchants, who, becoming 
destitute in London, where they had come on 
4 business venture, and learning of the 
proximity of their ruler, had managed to beg 
their way to Ostend to ask him for assistance. 
They had purchased the revolvers to protect 
themselves from hostile English and Belgian 
tribes on the journey, they p sacle Mirzaf- 
far, on being informed of their plight, and 
finding their story to be true, at once issued 
orders that they be cared for and sent back 
to Persia. 

Nothing could better illustrate the dif- 
ference between Mirzaffar and the average 
Oriental despot, however, than the Shah’s 
Conuct after the attempt by the anarchist 
Salson to assassinate him in Paris, in 1900. 
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Nassr would doubtless have insisted that the 
would-be assassin be buried alive or boiled in 
oil. His son only asked for Salson’s photo- 
graph, and said that the man was probably 
crazy. He even expressed sympathy for him 
to President Carnot, who called at the Hotel 
des Souverains, to express the overwhelming 
regret of France that the life of the illustrious 


ruler of Persia should have been attempted‘ 


on French soil. 

While Nassr was not as much approved 
as his son in European courts, however, his 
visits caused considerably more amusement 
than those of his successor, even aside from 
the pranks of the imp Aziz. Nassr had a 
certain frankness that was refreshing, and a 
sense of humor withal. He held himself far 
above the greatest nobles with whom he came 
in contact, and treated them with arrogance 
or condescension as his mood dictated. When 
dining with the enormously wealthy Duke of 
Sutherland, for instance, whose other royal 
guest was the then Prince of Wales, the Shah 
caught the eye of the Prince and then glanced 
significantly at the duke and drew his hand 
across his throat, his idea being to convey the 
suggestion that in Persia a vassal whose 
splendor rivalled that of his sovereign would 
be disposed of and his property confiscated. 

Once at a state’ ball at Windsor a certain 
great lady who had had a reputation for 
beauty, but was no longer in her first youth, 
yas presented to. Nassr-ed-Din, at her own 
earnest solicitation, and not much to his 
satisfaction. The Persian monarch, who. 
spoke only his own language and French, in- 
spected her critically from head to heels 
through his spectacles, and then turned away 
with the remark, ‘* Trop tard!”—meaning that 


he had met her too late in her life to find her* 


acquaintance valuable. 

Nassr attended many state banquets during 
his tours of Europe, but he generally satisfied 
his appetite alone before he came to the table, 
since he found it difficult to live up to modern 
etiquette. He could not overcome the im- 
pulse to take his food in his fingers, for 
example, and he was almost sure to throw 
what was left on his plate over his shoulder, 
when he had eaten all he cared to of its con- 
tents. The story is told that he was once 
sitting at the right of Queen Victoria, at a 
formal dinner at Buckingham Palace, when 
he bit off the top of a piece of asparagus and 
handed the remainder to his hostess to finish, 
as a particular mark of esteem. . 

While a distinct improvement on his father, 
as has been suggested, Mirzaffar-ed-Din was 
by no means an up-to-date person. He was 
able to handle a knife and fork, and to eat 
properly from a table; but, when alone, he 
preferred to sit on a stool with his food on an 
elevation about the same height and use his 
fingers. His first venture on the water was 
during his visit in 1900, when he crossed the 
English Channel from Calais to Ostend. He 
remained at Calais for several days, before he 
could make up his mind to take the trip, and 
meantime made his Grand Vizier and other 
members of his suite cross frequently. Finding 
that they went and came safely, Mirzaffar 
finally found courage to go aboard the boat 
himself. 

It was a long time, also, before the Shah 
would venture his precious person in a motor- 
car, though eventually he took several to 
Persia with him. At first, however, he pre- 
ferred to watch his attendants risk their lives 
in the devil-wagons that were brought for his 
inspection, into the court-yard of the Hotel 
des Souverains, and it was not until they had 
made a sufficient number of journeys without 
accident that he ventured to trust himself in 
one. He was very timid about railroads, 
and always travelled on special trains so that 
he might keep the speed under twenty miles 
an hour. 

Although one of the wealthiest sovereigns 
in the world, Mirzaffar was not overparticular 
about the payment of his debts on his journeys 
abroad. He made extravagant purchases at 
most of the European cities he visited, and 
many of the tradesmen with whom he dealt 
had cause to regret it. On his second visit 
to Paris his French creditors attached his 
baggage and other portable possessions, and 
he was forced to liquidate their claims. On 
his way to Vienna, the same year, the Shah 
stopped overnight at Lemberg, he and his 
suite occupying forty-six large and thirty-two 
small rooms at the leading hotel. In the 
morning he was rendered a bill for about 
$10,000. Mirzaffar was furious and rated 
the landlord as an extortioner, but the hotel- 
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keeper told him that it had cost $4000 to 
repair his kitchen in preparation for his royal 
guest, and insisted on payment. There was 
not sufficient money in the treasury to meet 
the bill, and the landlord refused to accept 
jewels as security, because he did not know 
whether they were real or not. Finally a local 
banker came to the rescue; accepted a draft 
on Persia, and settled the account. 

During his visit to Paris, in 1900, Mirzaffar 
created something of a_ sensation among 
European royalties by conferring the grand 
cordon of the Order of the Lion and the Sun, 
which had hitherto been confined exclusively 
to reigning sovereigns, upon an American 
dentist who had relieved him of an obstinate 
toothache, after many others of the craft had 
failed. 

It may be mentioned that Mirzaffar-ed-Din 
was interviewed only once during his visits 
to Europe, and that was at Ostend in 1900. 
Of the seores of journalists of both sexes who 
manceuvred to obtain an audience with the 
monarch, only one succeeded—an American 
woman. The net result of a week or two of 
effort and considerable time and expense was 
monosyllabic answers to three questions. 
The interviewer broke the conversational ice 
by asking the Light of the World if he did not 
prefer the quiet of Ostend to the hurly-burly 
of Paris, and whether he had enjoyed the trip 
across the Channel, beginning the real inter- 
view by inquiring what he thought about the 
Boxer uprising, then occurring in China. To 
the first question the Shah answered, ‘‘ Yes”; 
to the second, “No”; and to the third, 
“Nothing.” 








MILK THAT IS WHOLESOME. 
Since the scientific handling and preservation of milk, orig- 
, Gail Borden in the early '50’s, the use of EAGLE BraNnp 
zp MiLk has become general; but for those purposes 
an unsweetened milk is preferred, BorpEN’s PEERLESS 
Branp Evaporatep Mixx fills every requirement. ¢* 






THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. *s 


Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o"s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


A BANKER’S NERVE 


Broken by Coffee and Restored by Postum. 





A banker needs perfect control of the nerves 
and a clear, quick, accurate brain. A prominent 
banker of Chattanooga tells how he keeps himself 

| in condition: 

“Up to 17 years of age I was not allowed to 
drink coffee, but as soon as I got. out into the 
world I began to use it, and grew very fond of it. 
| For some years I noticed no bad effects from its 
| use, but in time it began to affect me unfavorably. 
| My hands trembled, the muscles of my face 
twitched, my mental processes seemed slow, and 
in other ways my system got out of order. These 
conditions grew so bad at last that I had to give 
up coffee altogether. 

“My attention having been drawn to Postum 
Food Coffee, I began its use on leaving off the 
old kind, and it gives me pleasure to testify to its 
value. I find it a delicious beverage; like it just 
as well as I did coffee, and during the years that 
I have used Postum I have been free from the 
distressing symptoms that accompanied the use 
of coffee. The nervousness has entirely disap- 


peared, and I am as steady of hand as a boy of 
25, though I am more than 92 years old. 
all this to Postum Food Coffee.” 
the Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
a reason.” 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


SPENCERIAN 


I owe’ 
Name given by 
‘“'There’s 
Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
All grocers.’ 





- You are always sure of good pens when you buy Spen- 
cerian Pens. 

They’re even of point and uniform in quality. 

Good writers buy Spencerian Pens because they don’t 
splatter the ink. 

They are made for every style of writing. There’s one 
made for you. 

We'll send you a sample card of 12 pens, different pat- 
terns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 
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EVIVALS and new productions of more or less interest con- 
tinue to diversify the record of events at the Metropolitan the 
Following close upon the first performance 
and the production in operatic form 
‘dramatic legend,” ‘La Damnation de Faust,’ 

“Lakmé”—which had not been heard in New 


Opera House. 

of Giordano’s 

of Berlioz’s * 
have come Délibes’s 
York for a decade and a half—and a performance 
of Wagner’s ‘Siegfried,’ with new impersonators 
in the réles of the son of Siegmund and his pre- 
destined bride. As this is written, there is in 
prospect a revival of Meyerbeer’s “TD? Africaine,” 
the first performance of Puccini’s ‘‘Manon Les- 
caut” and ‘‘Madame Butterfly” (in which Mr. 
Caruso as Lieutenant Benjamin Franklin Pinker- 
ton will doubtless ensnare all hearts), and, as the 
season’s climax, Richard Strauss’s extraordinary 
“Salome,” opinions concerning which are even 
now disrupting families and blasting life-long 
friendships. 

Of the two events which, at the moment, invite 
consideration—the revival of ‘“Lakmé” and the 
performance of ‘‘Siegfried””—there is not a great 
deal to say. ‘‘Lakmé” is a pleasing and innocu- 
ous work by a minor composer whose most notable 
achievement was the composition of some pretty 
and ingratiating dance music. In “Lakmé” a 
conventionally tragic tale is embroidered with 
music which deftly evades all of the dramatic 
points at issue—music which is at times mildly 
sensuous and at times entertainingly spectacular, 
but which is at all times incurably superficial. 
Why the work should have been awakened out of 
its peaceful and appropriate slumber is a mystery 
which one lacks the incentive to explore. It af- 
forded a réle for Madame Sembrich in which New 
York had not before had the privilege of observing 
her, and which was perhaps, for her, a welcome 
change from the unvarying sequence of Violettas, 
Lucias, 


“Pedora”’ 


self. But Sembrich as Lakmé does not contribute gre 
sum of our operatic joys—on the contrary, it is distressing that such 
art and labor as she expended upon the part should have been de- 
Mr. Rousseliére, as the perfidious son of 
Albion who deserts his Oriental sweetheart to return to his regiment, 
One’s memory holds 
also, as a legacy from this production, the recollection of a ballet which 


voted to so poor a cause, 
was doubtless as effective as he needed to be. 
still brings tears to the eyes: one can but wonder 
day of post-Wagnerian eman- 


cipation, an operatic ballet 
1 


Mimis, and Rosinas in which she has so long exhibited her- 


EVENTS AT THE METROPOLITAN 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 








KATHERINA FLEISCHER-EDEL 


The new dramatic Soprano at the 


Metropolitan Opera-House 


-atly to the 


sadly why, in this 





must needs be injected into 
the centre of a dramatic 


action, instead of being ex- 
posed as a “curtain - raiser” 
or an after-piece, so that 
those whose  wzsthetice — re- 


quirements do not include 
them may either stay away 
or escape. 

“Siegfried,” following on 
the heels of ‘‘Lakmé,” came 
upon one like a pine-scent- 
ed wind from the north. 
How wonderful must be the 
vitality and the genius of the 
work which can exert so 
inexhaustible a spell as does 
this most magnificent, pre- 
posterous, and engrossing of 
musical fairy-tales, with its 
declamatory dragon, its ar- 
ticulate and prophetic bird, 
its perambulating deity, its 


admirably this season. 
sap of the Herr-Direktor than the production of a dozen ‘ 
and ‘ Fedoras.” 












The achievement is a handsomer feather in 
‘Lakmés”’ 
It is not an ideal representation, for it is weak 


in two of its essential features: the Siegfried and the Briinnhilde. We 
have seen many Siegfrieds in New York of all grades of excellence 
and futility. 


There was Alvary, the greatest of them all, despite the 


fact that he never really sang the music; there 
was Ernst Kraus (we need not observe the 
chronological order), whose impersonation had 
the buoyancy of an alderman and the poetic 
ardor of a coal-heaver; there was Jean de Reszké, 
who sang the part like an archangel and acted it 
like a boulevardier; there was Anthes, who was 
mediocre; IKnote, who had more grace than 
vigor; Burgstaller , rudely energetic and juvenile 
but quite unpersuasive; Dippel, unimpressive 
though acceptable; and many others, to name 
whom would be but to catalogue similar short- 
comings and compensations. Mr. Karl Burrian, 
whose Siegfried was disclosed at the performance 
of December 29, adds no very memorable figure to 
the long line of his predecessors in the part. 
Through no fault of his own, of course, he lacks 
the appropriate physique. He is large and un- 
gainly; he is more bulky than heroic; and his 
inovements, instead of suggesting a a superb excess 
of animal spirits, suggest rather the pathetic 
vivacity of the obese. These are defects, as I 
have said, for which Mr. Burrian is clearly not to 
be held accountable; but they are factors, never- 
theless, which operate very importantly in his 
impersonation of the forest youth of Wagner’s 
play. They are, indeed, very grave handicaps: 
a corpulent and unwieldy Siegfried is as insup- 
portable as a puny Wotan, a middle-aged Eva, or 
a bow-legged Lohengrin. To add to these disa- 
bilities, Mr. Burrian’s sense of the poetic element 
in the part does not seem to be very keen: its 


tenderness, its wistfulness, its exquisite gayety, are apparently as 
foreign to his conception ‘of the character as his expression of its 
lithe and heroic vigor is incomplete. 
well, as the scene ‘of the forging of the sword; 
sages as that in which the young hero ruminates under the forest 
trees, the raucous and unlovely quality of his tones becomes dis- 
agreeably apparent. 
defined conception of the part that Mr. Burrian presents; but it 
is very far from being either eloquent or revealing. 


Some of the music he sings 
but in such pas- 


It is, on the whole, an intelligent and well- 


Madame_ Fleischer - Edel’s 
version of Briinnhilde has 
points of excellence. It is 
mediocre, but it does no 
violence to the traditions of 
the role. In most other re- 
spects, the cast was virtually 
ideal. The Wanderer of Mr. 
Van Rooy, the Mime of Mr. 
Reiss, the Alberich of Mr. 
Goritz, are unsurpassed; 
while the Erda of Madame 
Kirkby-Lunn and the For- 
est Bird of Madame Rap- 
pold were, in the main, effec- 
tive. 

One cannot conclude a 
note upon this performance 
of ‘Siegfried’? without pay- 
ing a tribute to the thrice- 
admirable work of the or- 
chestra under Mr. Alfred 
Hertz. Never has the Metro- 
politan orchestra sounded so 
full and rich, so energetic 








trap-door apparitions, its 
miraculous flames, its ex- 
quisite poetry of mood, its EMMA 
superb and conquering music! 
Mr. Conried gives the work 





EAMES 


Two Important Metropolitan Sopranos 
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MARCELLA 


and so potent in its enuncia- 
tion of the score. The con- 
ducting of Mr. Hertz was 
delightful in its fervor and 
vitality. 


SEMBRICH 
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All In a Garden Fair 
(Continued from page 61.) 


»jooked him fullin the face with her kind 


SC] 
eyes, nich more than kindness in them now. 
“And do you think that I have never been 
Jonely without you, Henry?” she said. 


It was an hour later that old Haseltine came 
rch of her mistress, wondering greatly 


in sea 

that she delayed so long to have the cold 
Sunday dinner set upon the table. No one 
could lave been more surprised than herself 


when she turned the corner of the lilac hedge 
and crue upon the two together. But neither 
eould any one else have concealed her surprise 
with 2 finer breeding. 

For 2 minute or more she stood: in the walk 
commenting naturally upon the weather and 
the garden, and introducing with apparent 
zest a bit of village gossip. And then after a 
long silence—a silence which the soft air and 
the sunshine and the look on the two faces 
before her easily filled—she moved across to 
her mistress’s side, and with almost maternal 
tenderness lifted one of the slim white hands 
and held it against her breast. 

“Be good to her, Mars’ Henry,” she said, 
tremblingly. Her old face, black and lined 
with a thousand wrinkles, was itself trans- 
figured by the divine beauty of love. ‘“‘I 
know you'll be good to her. These white 
flowers here a-bloomin’ over her head ain’t 
no purer nor sweeter than what she’s been 
all her life.” 





Explicit 


“Expert legal testimony,” says a_ well- 
known member of the New York bar, ‘can 
easily be made a two-edged weapon in court. 

“A clever and capable mining engineer was 
obliged to take the stand as an expert in a 
suit in Nevada, a couple of years ago. The 
case involved large issues. 

“The examination was conducted by a 
young and smart attorney, who patronized 
the expert with all the authority of half a 
dozen years of practice. 

“One of his questions related to the form in 
which the ore was found, a form generally 
known as ‘kidney lumps.’ 

“Now, sir,’ said the attorney, ‘how large 
are these lumps? You say that they are 
oblong in shape. Are they as long as my 
head?” 

“Yes,” replied the expert, ‘but not ncarly 
so thick.’” 





“Praise from Sir Hubert—” 


Ex-Senator ‘Bruty’ Mason is quoted as 
telling of a trip made through the Northwest 
some years by a Congressional committee 
comprising several Senators and members. 
Among the number was Mr. Mason himself. 

While in Montana, says Mr. Mason, he was 
much struck by the strength of character and 
manliness so characteristic of the men of that 
State. The committee was “put up” for 
several days by a rich miner, whose manner 
of thought and action, acquired in the rough 
days of prospecting and poverty, had in no 
wise been altered by his acquisition of great 
wealth. 

When the time came to say good-by, the 
miner grasped Mason’s hand, which he shook 
With great fervor. ‘‘Senator,”’ said he, ‘‘we 
like you here. You’re an Easterner and a 
public man, but you’re no damned aristocrat! 
We've taken a great fancy to you, Mason, 
because you’re free and easy, and no gentle- 
man! In faet, you’re just like us!’ 





Profit and Loss 


Tr had been a hard day for Mike Finnegan, 
the ‘“‘ragman.” Many and varied had been 
his wanderings, but no one seemed inclined to 
dispose of rags. As he was making his way 
homeward at the close of this hot July day, 
through one of the tenement sections of the 
city, he heard a ery from above. Looking up 
he saw a woman at a sixth-story window 
violently beckoning to him. Mike’s heart was 
full of hope as he stumbled up the broken 
stairs. 

At the top he was met by a woman holding 
a weeping child by the hand. 

“Hey, mister,” cried the mother to the 
erspiring Mike, “don’t you take bad little 
boys away in your big bag?” 
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GOOD GOOD 
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LIQUEUR 


bres Gharlreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, still retain the right to 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years and who alone possess a knowl- 
edge of the elements of this delicious nectar. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


Ratjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 








Now$25. Value $45 


Frederick W. Evers, 
NEW YORK CITY, 











America’s 


Flower Garden 


Mother Nature, Father Neptune and a 
kindly climate all contribute their share 
toward making California the ‘‘ Golden 
State ”"— a realm of perpetual summer, 


In alike manner new equipment, appe- 
tizing meals, the lowest altitude and most 
southerly route all contribute toward the 


popularity of the Rock Island's 


Golden State 
Limited | 


No other train over any southern route 


to California can compare 


it. 


Entirely new equipment this season— 
electric-lighted Drawing-room and State- 
room Pullmans, Mission-style Diner and 


Buffet-Library-Observation Car. 


Rock 


Send for beautifully illustrated 


descriptive booklet. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger. Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island Lines, 
Chicago. 
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Why use pen and ink separately 
and suffer the i i 








when you can combine both so satisfacto- 
rily inWaterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen, having 
it ready under all circumstances because 


you can carry it with you any place, 
are made to suit every hand. 
faction. 
they will neither corrode nor wear out. 


FREE. 


Write for a copy of our latest booklet, “Johnny on the Spot.” 


Mailed to any address. 


Points 
Insist on satis- 
Pens are gold, tipped with iridium, 





225-233 Fourth Ave., 


Between 18th and 19th Sts. 
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Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 


Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
Warerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St. 


Io” 


SOHMER & COMPANY, New York, 
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THE COPPER QUADRIGA FOR THE NEW MINNEAPOLIS STATE CAPITOL AT ST. PAUL 





























THE QUADRIGA, WHICH IS THE WORK OF DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH AND E. C. POTTER, IS OF HEROIC SIZE, THE BASE MEASURING 21 

BY 13 FEET, AND THE FULL HEIGHT 25 FEET. THE PIECE IS OF HAMMERED SHEET COPPER, INSTEAD OF THE USUAL CAST BRONZE, 

IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT IT WILL EVENTUALLY BE COVERED WITH A COATING OF PURE GOLD LEAF, IN THE MANNER OF ST, GAUDENS’ 
EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GENERAL SHERMAN IN THE PLAZA AT 59TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


THE AWAKENING OF LONDON 


Copyright, 196, by Jno. Williams, Inc. 





























THE FIRST TRAMWAY ACROSS THE THAMES WAS RECENTLY OPENED IN LONDON. THE TWO-TRACK LINE, WHICH CROSSES THE KINGSTON 
BRIDGE, HAS AROUSED THE IRE OF AUTOMOBILISTS, SINCE IT OCCUPIES ALMOST THE ENTIRE WIDTH OF THE ROADWAY, 
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Electric Steel 


rina the past several years technical 
liter:ture of many countries has teemed with 
extensive reports regarding smelting processes 
by cleetricity, but there is only one instance 
where the new invention has been put into 
sucecssful operation. The Iron Age recently 
eonizined an article on electric smelting for 
pig iron, but said nothing of the feasibility or 
economy of producing steel by this process. 

At the Lindenberg Steel Works at Rem- 
scheid Haston, Prussia, this new process for 
the production of the highest-grade steel has 
been in continuous operation night and day 
for nearly a year, the old methods formerly 
employed having been entirely discontinued. 

‘This plant produces almost exclusively high- 
grade and alloy steel, for which there is an 
enormous demand by the large skate, cutlery, 
and tool manufacturers. So great has been 
the recent demand for the new steel that an 
enlargement of the plant is being made in 
order to increase the output. 

Up to the successful manufacture of electric 
steel high-quality steel had been produced by 
a smelting process in graphite crucibles with 
a capacity of only 65 to 110 pounds, and as 
the necessary raw material had to be imported 
the expense was very great. 

At the Lindenberg electric steel-works high- 
»  erade steel is produced from the most ordinary 
scrap-iron rubbish of the cheapest kind and 
> quality, and its condition is quite immaterial, 
as by the process all damaging substances, 
like sulphur and phosphor, are practically elim- 
inated, being reduced to one one-hundredth 
of one per cent. The loss in the use of this 
material in slag and refuse varies between six 
and eight per cent. The rubbish is first melt- 
ed in a tilting furnace or oven, constructed 
similar to those ordinarily used in American 
smelting- works. After being thoroughly re- 
duced to a fluid state it is poured and conveyed 
in a retort by a travelling-crane to the patent 
~ electric oven, which has a capacity of from 
- one to two tons. In this oven the necessary 
quantities of carbon, manganese, chrome, sili- 
cum, nickel, tungstate, arsenical iron, etc., are 
added, to produce any kind or quality of steel 
desired. The whole process of production 
requires from two to two and a half hours. 

The developing bath is heated by an electric 
current of 100-volt tension, which is brought 
into connection with the oven by means of a 
coal electrode and carried back to the current 
by a second coal electrode, both of these 
electrodes being suspended perpendicularly 











through the top of the oven, and adjusted so ° 


as to nearly, but not quite, come in contact 
- with the melted mass. The current leaps 
| from the electrode in a wide, mighty voltaic 
are, and passes through the mass to the second 
electrode, thus producing the degree of heat 
sufficient for the purifying and finishing process. 

The casting molds for electric steel are the 
same as are used in any other factory. The 
cost of production depends upon many points 
which will become clearer after further expe- 
rience in the new process. Raw material, 
fuel, electric current, wages, ete., depend 
largely upon the locality, and the improve- 
ments in the process that may be made make 
it difficult to give accurate figures, but it is 
safe to say that an average quality of steel 
as heretofore produced by the crucible proc- 
ess can be made by the electric process for 
from $23 to $24 per ton. 

The advantage of the electric steel owér the 
, steel manufactured by the old systent is its_ 
superior purity, and permits the introduetiea 
of from 20 to 30 per cent. more carbon tH 
in the crucible steel. It can be more ¢asily 
forged, is not easily affected, like the eyucible 
steel, by the damaging influence of overheat- 
ing; it is stronger and more firm, and offers 
a much greater resistance to wear and tear. 
The new system also gives added ixidependence 
on account of the very ordinary ynaterial used 
for producing the steel. Such advantages 
have never been reached by any other system, 
|. and it has only recently beer: given to the 
© public. This is accounted for by the fact 
» that the inventor, Dr. Engineer Paul Heroult, 
/ 2 !'renchman, has kept the success a secret 

until he was able to demonstrate to the public 
| 4complete, successful working plant. 

The electric process is by on scientific 
metallurgical principles, which are, of course, 
) the secret of the invention, while the old 
' crucible method was a resme}ting system, and 
dey vendent upon the use of caly the most ex- 
pensive ores. This new process should be of 
great interest to the American steel industry. 
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and smooth running qualities. 
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1907 POPE-HARTFORD MODEL L 


Typifies the supremacy of American automobiles. 
tion have been successfully solved all the problems which are essential in 
the production of a modern gasoline engine of the greatest efficiency 


The four-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled 25-30 H. P. MOTOR is 
equipped with mechanical valves and jump spark ignition with provision for 
ing GEAR transmission 
Thorough LUBRICATION system. 
als and side lever. Perfection of CONTROL by 
levers on steering wheel but not revolving with it. A\ll parts easily ACCES. 
SIBLE. EVERY DETAIL of construction and equipment up-to-date. 

(APPLY FOR CATALOGUE). 


Price (eauiprea) $2750. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
We exhibit in New York at 
Madison Square Garden only Jan. 12-19. 
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religion. The author takes a new point of view 





ohe Reconstruction v» Religious Belief 
By W. H. MALLOCK 


Author of “ Religion as a Credible Doctrine,” etc. 


An interesting and timely volume on the great subject of the contradictions between science and 
He accepts all the new teachings of science, and then, 
adopting the scientific method, goes-on to show how religion may still justify itself. and solve the 
apparent contradictions that beset an ultimate solution, 


“ HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 


Price, $1.75 net. 











Sinancial 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 





THE Aupit Company oF NEw York’ 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Gen. Manager and Treas. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F, C. RICHARDSON, 

Vice-Presidents, Assistant Treasurer, 

Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK,,. 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
1sth and Market Sts. 15 State Street. LaSalle and Monroe Sts. 








A delightful aromatic 


Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


Makes the best cocktail. 
for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonfulin an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
DEES 
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MODERN TOWERS OF 





By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 





BABEL IN NEW YORK 








si Hh ‘Tower of Babel was 606 feet high, according to Strabo, 
when the confusion of tongues brought all of our present 
linguistic troubles into the world,” said my antiquarian in 
reply to a question for exact information, ‘‘but every 
scholar believes he exaggerated the height.” 

“And the confusion of tongues 7” 

“Oh, that was a legend which probably sprang from the wrecked 
(confused) condition of the Tower after its destruction, and which 
for so many centuries rem: ained untouched by human builders.’ 

‘Then its extreme altitide carried no other lesson than that it’s 
dangerous to build beyond one’s ability to make good?” 

‘There is a similar story,” the man of letters replied with a smile, 
“found in Central America, where Xelhua built the pyramid of 
Cholula in order to storm heaven, but the gods destroyed it with fire 
and confused the language of the builders. The lesson you’re after 
is contained in that legend. — It’s fire, and not the confusion of tongues, 

‘fear of collapse, that is the real danger.” 

Ae engineer who is building the tallest building in the world—a 
veritable Tower of Babel right in the heart of New York—dismissed 
this fear with the remark: 

“The new Singer Building will have a total height of 625 feet, 
which beats the Tower of Babel by quite a little, and it will be as 
solid and lasting as the Pyramids. As for being destroyed by fire 
at the top, it is safe to say that would be a physical impossibility. 
Fire-proof terra-cotta and concrete won't burn, and, when protected 
by these, iron and steel won’t warp and twist. So fire is out of the 
question. Danger from that source is an exploded doctrine in New 
York.” 

New York aspires to many things, but in nothing more than in her 
sky-scrapers. We lead the world in the attempt to “storm heaven” 

-not sacrilegiously, but for purposes of gain. Our tall towerlike 
buildings may be typical of the Biblical story, for in no part of the 
world is there a greater confusion of tongues. By actual count there 
are twenty-three nationalities—direct or indireet descendants—work- 
ing on the lofty building which is to eclipse in height all other office 
structures. 

Ten years ago a serious attempt of merchants and city officials was 
made to limit the height of tall buildings in New York. They suc- 
ceeded in doing nothing. Then the fire department took a hand at 
it. The city’s very existence was threatened by the sky-scrapers. 
A fire breaking out two hundred feet above the curb would act as a 
flaming torch to seatter blazing sparks over a wide district. 

‘Some of these blazing sparks,” characteristically remarked one 
Penn could be carried by a strong wind to the Jersey side or 
across the river to Brooklyn. The whole water-front is thus menaced 
by our sky-serapers. 

But the only torch that threatens the harbor front up to date is 
that held in Liberty’s hand, and that is not considered very dangerous, 
except by those who look upon our unrestricted immigration as the 
greatest menace to our country. Moreover, the opposition to the 
tall building is subsiding —has subsided. What is the cause of it? 

“Three distinet professions have combined to remove the incubus 
from the sky-seraper,” is the explanation given by a leading architect. 
‘The architect has labored not in vain to make the tall building 
something else than a monstrosity. Some of the new structures are 
finished architeetural products —such as the Trinity Building, for 
instance. The engineer has eliminated any danger of collapse from 
faulty construction, and, lastly, the fireproofer has made these tall 
buildings so proof against all fires that they are considered as _fire- 
retardents instead of fire-spreaders. The exposure hazard has been 
materially reduced in New York down-town by the construction of 
these immense fire-walls, over which no fire could pass.” 

There is no use trying to discuss the artistic side of modern tall 
buildings. There are too many critics of rival camps to make the 
work pleasant. No two agree, or at least if they have any point on 
which they can favorably compare notes they obscure their words of 
praise or condemnation by terms too technic: al for the ordinary reader 
to comprehend. ‘There has filtered down to the lay mind an impres- 
sion that all sky-serapers are ugly, inartistic, boxlike towers which 
personify the American spirit of self-advertisement in big letters. 
But this impression may be all wrong. There are sky-scrapers and 
sky-scrapers—towers with sheer walls three and four hundred feet 
high; lofty, massive structures capable of housing a whole city, with 
sub-basements that honeycomb the rocks of Manhattan to a de spth of 
sixty feet; long spindling shafts, which from the street look quite 
large enough for an elevator to run up, and for a flagstaff to sur- 
mount the peak. 

Architects have, in some instances, sought to_add beauty to the 
sky-serapers, producing harmony of design out of irregular proportions; 
but the enemies of the shadowing structures say that such buildings 
can never be other than eyesores to the city. A prominent architect 
who was asked to draw plans for a twenty-five-story building in New 
York absolutely refused, and gave as his reason this: ‘TI shall not risk 
my reputation in trying to achieve the impossible. Such a mon- 
strosity is an engineering problem; not an architectural one. A build- 
ing out of proportions cannot be made beautiful by hanging a few 
decorations on the outside.” 

Yet another, equally high in the profession, said to me: “The 
modern sky-scraper—office-buildings we like to call them—is a tri- 





umph of art over commercialism. We have made the tall building 
an artistic success. It is a commercial structure, but we spend 
more money in the exterior design than many suppose. There are 
half a dozen such buildings in lower New York which are as archi- 
tecturally perfect as any up-town mansion. It is a new style of 
architecture—distinetly American—and as such it must persist and 
grow in enthusiasm.” 

If architects and the public differ as to the artistic side of the sky 
scraper, it would seem as if the engineers—structural engineers, as 
they are called—had no point of disagreement. Building a modern 
steel structure, clothed inside and out with brick, stone, marble, and 
terra-cotta, is an exact science. This science, however, has changed 
marvellously in the last few years, and an up-to-date engineer frowns 
on the methods in vogue four or five years ago. That the seience is 
still in an evolutionary stage is manifest from the interviews had 
with engineers. . 

“Concrete is the coming strueture—reinforeed conerete built up 
and around steel cages or frames,” explained one. ‘There will be no 
limit then to the height of our buildings. Over in Chicago, the 
original home of sky-scrapers, they are limited in height by the nature 
of the soil, but here on dear old Manhattan we have a rock foundation 
which will permit us to build up to the clouds. We’ve run our foun- 
dations sixty and seventy feet below the curb; and still the rocks 
hold good.” 

Irom another source comes this information: ‘The steel frame of 
an office-building can be run up a thousand feet in the air, and if 
protected from fire it will stand for hundreds of years. We can do 
this to-day because of the manufacture of light, semi-porous  terra- 
cotta. This is absolutely fire-proof, and it weighs so little that the 
load factor on the framework is comparatively small. © Sueh build- 
ings as the new United States Express Company’s twenty-seven-story 
structure, and the mammoth West Street building have their steel 
frames clothed with terra-cotta blocks inside and out, and the load 
carried by the ten upper stories is less by one-half than nine-tenths 
of the buildings constructed in the past. I see no reason why, with 
steel and terra-cotta, we couldn’t build fifty and sixty story buildings 
in New York.” 

Of course all this is more or less confusing to the uninitiated. It is 
the old proverb over again of common mortals getting considerably 
mixed when the doctors disagree. So no more of it for the present. 
The technical side must be settled by the experts. 

When a newcomer in the city enters an express elevator of a tall 
office-building, he shoots up two hundred feet in the air, and after he 
has recovered his equilibrium he glances down the great well or shaft 
and asks, ‘‘Is there no limit in the height of elevator-running?” 
Whether or not he knows it, this simple question is a crucial one. 
Five years and more ago the height of the tall building practically 
stopped at twenty stories. That was the limit of safety for elevators. 
A tew ran higher, but it was not advised by engineers. It was sup- 
posed that this mechanical difficulty would settle for good the height 
of our tall buildings. 

But now, as we pile story upon story in building skyward, we have 
reached the period where we are going to add more elevator sections, 
and keep piling elevators upon elevators. A future cliff-dweller may 
have to transfer two or three times before he reaches his office. A 
second battery of elevators will be installed in the new thirty and 
forty story structures now building, and when we reach a higher 
point there will be three distinct elevator sections. So the problem 
of the elevator is solved, and there is apparently nothing to prevent 
our tall buildings rearing their heads a thousand feet in the air. 

Within a year from next May the new Singer Building at Liberty 
Street and Broadway will be ready for occupancy. The plans call 
for a tower to rise to the height of forty-one stories, or a total of 6: 
feet. This is seventy feet higher than the Washington Monument. _ It is 
a good deal short of the Eiffel Tower, but that was not constructed 
as an office-builaing c* living place. It was merely a freak for tempo- 
rary advertising purposes of a great fair. The tower of the new 
wonder of the New Work! will be sixty-five feet square, and on each 
floor there will be ample office-rooms. 

Comparisons may be invidious, but sometimes they are instructive. 
The Park Row building+which in its day was famous as a tall sky- 
seraper, and viewed at a distance ‘stands as a pretty respectable sort 
of structure, with its twenty-three stories, and extreme height of 309 
feet from the sidewalk to the roof—could be placed on the main root 
of the new Singer Building, 202 feet above the curb, and the top 
would still fall far short of re: aching the apex of the mighty tower. 
The same is true of many other famous sky-serapers—the St. Paul 
Building, at Broadway and Ann Street, with its 306 feet; the Ameri- 
can Surety Building, 306 feet high, the ‘rraet Society Building, the 
new Trinity Building, the Commercial Cable Building, and the famous 
Flatiron Building. 

This new height of New York’s buildings sets a standard which can 
not forever remain unchallenged. Already there are _premonitions 
of rivalry. The tower of the new Railroad and Iron Exchange will 
reach to an altitude of 404 feet, and the tower of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company's building to be erected on the old site o! 
Dr. Parkhurst’s church is planned to reach, some 600 feet above 
the curb. This will dominate the Flatiron B.ilding, and make Diana 
on the Madison Square Garden ashamed of her past boastfulness. 
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Yet it will fall short of the Singer 





Building tower by a_consider- 
able number of feet. There will =~ 
lye more expensive buildings, such 
as the new Boreel Building, which 
is practically an enlargement of 
the Trinity, with its estimated 
cost of $15,000,000; but for sheer 
height the Singer tower must 
dominate New York’s landscape 
for some time to come. 

The wind velocity in the vicinity 
of New York is not, on the aver- 
age the year round, extraordinary, 
but at times it blows at the rate 
of fifty and sixty miles an hour. 
Then signs go scurrying up Broad- 
way, umbrellas turn inside out, 
and the wearers of skirts strug- 
vle frantically to hold together 
their various articles of clothing. 
The man on the top of a sky- 
scraper is like a sailor sent aloft 
ina storm to furl sails. He clings 
by tooth and nail to whatever 
support he can find, and gets down 
again—if he ean-—with more alac- 
rity than he went up. This wind 
velocity—not in its average, but 
at its maximum—is an important 
mathematical problem with the 
engineer when he runs a building 
twenty to forty stories high. The 
wind pressure on a tall building 























must be reckoned with carefully. 
A structure five or six hundred 
feet in the air must be braced to 
withstand a wind pressure of some- 
thing like thirty pounds to the 
square foot. With a tower sixty- 
five feet square and several hun- 
dred feet above the top of the 
main building there is a wind 
pressure at certain seasons of the 
year sufficient to drive a dozen ocean steamers half across the ocean 
if it could be harnessed and converted into available horse-power. 
The resistance to this wind pressure must be secured by angle-braces 
every second or third story, and the whole calculated out by mathe- 
matical formulas. 

If there is any doubt in the mind of the sceptical about the 
force of the wind at great altitudes, he should drop a plumb-line from the 
top of the structure to the bottom of some enclosed court on a windy day. 
The line would then be found to vibrate and swing very much like the 
pendulum of a clock. A recent test of the vibration of a tall building 
in a heavy wind was thus made, and it was found that the line swung 
back and forth through an are of nearly two degrees. Nature has 
supplied us with something that corresponds to a plumb-line. Our 
brains appear to float in a liquid when standing on a vibrating tower, 
and the dizzy sensation communicated to us is not all fancy. The 
rocking of a tower five or six hundred feet in the air is not very differ- 
ent from that of a ship ina sea. There are numerous cases of “sea- 
sickness” among the cliff-dwellers of Manhattan, and they have to 
get accustomed to their high altitudes before they are immunes. 

If the wind pressure should at any time reach the maximum stress 
allowed for the Singer Building, it would represent over its whole 
surface a force equal to 128,000 foot-tons. As the total weight of the 
tower is only 23,000 tons, it would be possible to overturn this 
portion of the building, or rather lift it up from its foundations, should 
the wind blow at such a velocity as to exert an even pressure of thirty 
pounds per square foot. To avoid any such contingency, each heavy 
iron column is anchored to the foundation caissons some sixty feet 
below the surface of the ground. The margin of safety thus obtained 
is sufficient to withstand any of the summer wind-squalls or tail-ends 
of West-Indian hurricanes which sweep across Manhattan. ; 

One considers sky-scrapers vertically, as it were, instead of horizon- 
tally. Their enormous heights dwarf our appreciation of their pro- 
portions in other respects. Spread out on the ground, the forty-odd 
stories would cover nine and a half acres, which with land at present 
high prices in lower New York would be worth a Rockefeller fortune. 
How many people can live comfortably and do business on such an 
acreage? Certainly in congested lower New York crowding is phenom- 
enal, and a good many people can live on an acre, But in the 


ACTING UPON A DECISION OF 
YORK, THAT THE NEW YORK 
PROPERTY TO WHICH IT HAD 

RIP UP THE TRACKS 


The City versus a Railroad 


THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE AND APPORTIONMENT OF THE CITY OF NEW 
CENTRAL RAILROAD HAD LAID TRACKS FOR ITS FREIGHT-TRAINS UPON 


LEGAL RIGHT, THE SUPERINTENDENT OF HIGHWAYS PROCEEDED TO 


AND MAROON VARIOUS TRAINS THAT HAD BEEN USING THEM 


Singer Building there will be accommodations for some six thousand 
people, and they will not be crowded. There will be some luxurious 
offices where only a few clerks will occupy a whole suite of rooms. 
Crowded as parts of the East Side are to-day, this single building 
could house something like 20,000 people. 

The mechanical equipment of any one of a dozen of New York’s 
recent tall buildings represents the phenomenal development. of 
modern work of the builder. In the sub-basement from 600 to 
1000-horse-power plants furnish the energy for driving the elevators, 
heating, lighting, and ventilating apparatus. In one building alone 
there is an even thousand dynamos. In the Singer Building there 
will be installed sixteen elevators in the main structure, and four in 
the tower. Several thousand electric-lamps are required to furnish 
light for even the ordinary twenty-story structure. Outside air is 
drawn into the buildings by powerful suction fans, and then after 
being filtered it is distributed through the different floors. Enough 
coal is consumed every day to run an ocean steamer, and the heat 
thus released would keep “all outdoors” warm over a ten-acre lot. 

There are some forty buildings in New York which are strictly 
fire-proof, and many others which pass under this name, but. are, tech- 
nically, only semifire-proof. Nearly, if not all, the tall sky-scrapers 
belong to the first class. They are practically indestructible from fire 
and the ravages of time. Wood is used so sparingly in them that 
matches are sometimes said to be the only wooden articles of furniture 
in sight. Fire-proof curtains, carpets, draperies, and furniture make 
combustible material an unknown quantity in these lofty eyries of 
man. 

“But what about earthquakes?” 

Not unless the rocks of Manhattan were split asunder could even 
an earthquake seriously injure the best modern sky-scraper, for their 
foundations are imbedded in them and could not be dislodged by 
shakes and quakes. Some of the fire-proofing could be shaken off, 
but the steel frames would remain intact. Even the dislodgment. of 
the fire-proofing is becoming more difficult by earthquake shocks, for 
it is now the practice to anchor all blocks and bricks used for this 
purpose securely to the steelwork. Altogether the sky-scraper of 
to-day is a pretty safe place to live and work in, and its comfort is 
beyond question. 





A Misunderstanding 


“Give me a ticket to Pierre, South Da- 
kota.” 

“Single?” 

“Tf Twas I wouldn’t have to go to South 
Dakota.” 


At last a meeting 


them. 





The Chastisement of a Saint 


be trifled with. 


money in candles to burn before his shrine, 
but still the scourge continued. 

i yas held, and it was de- 
cided that San Roque was neglecting his 
children, and that some strong measures 
must be taken to make him take notice of 


They accordingly took his image, fastened 
a strong rope to one of the legs, lowered him 
head first into a well, and left him there for 
two days to show him that they were not to 


A Tough Brutus 


KE. 8. Wittarp, the English actor, says that 
the provincial English audiences greatly relish 
a witty interruption of a performance. Mr. 
Willard followed this statement with a story 
of an actor who played Julius Cesar in a 
minor English city. 

In the final scene the actor who was playing 
Brutus stabbed himself with a trick sword 
which allowed the blade to slide into the hilt. 
When the actor tried to stab himself by push- 


































































































In a small barrio not far from Manila during 
the cholera epidemic of 1902 the Filipinos 
died by the score. 

They had torchlight processions in which 
they carried the image of the patron saint, 
“San Roque,” prayed to him, and spent much 





At the end of that time they drew him up 
and restored him to his place in the church, 
telling him that they were sorry, but he must 
attend to his duties. 

Strange to say, no more natives died of the 
cholera in that barrio. 
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ing the sword to his breast the blade refused 
to slide, and despite his earnest endeavors he 
could not work the shaft of steel into the hilt. 
After several strenuous trials a cockney shout- 
ed from the gallery, “Lord, but ain’t ’e a 
tough chap!” 
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Czar: “If the czarevitch cries like that over a little thing like the colic, what will 


—_——_ 


he do when he grows up and inherits my troubles ?” 


for that hoarse or husky throat and you 
get quick relief; invaluable to all who 
talk or sing. 

Zymole Trokeys are pleasant, antiseptic throat 
pastilles (free from harmful drugs), wholly different 
from any throat lozenges. 

They relieve tight, dry cough; also deodorize 
the breath, neutralizing the odor of tobacco, liquor, 
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onions, etc 
25 cents a box at druggists; samples sent on re- 
quest. ‘Trial convinces. 


STEARNS & CURTIUS (inc.), New York, N.Y. 


MONOLOGUES 


By MAY ISABEL FISK 


These clever sketches were first published in 
the back of Harper's Magazine, where they 
made a hit. Mrs. Fisk pokes gentle fun at 
various types of people whose foibles are es- 
pecially amusing. It is entertaining satire, 
that does not flag or grow tiresome. 

With Frontispiece Portrait, $1.25 
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Send your name and ad- 
on a postal card 
to-day, and we wili send 


}. six 

months free. It will telf you 

how to make a safe investment of your savings. It 

will tell you how you can buy a lot in New York 

City by paying a little down and a little each month, 

and how that lot should double and treble in value 

while you are paying for it. Be sure and send for 
it to-day. It won't cost you a cent. 


W. 4. OSTRANDER, Inc, 572 North American Bidg., Philada. 
Suite 572 25 W. 42d8t., New York City 


Fly - Rods 
and Fly - Tackle 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 
By H. P. WELLS 
Author of “The American Salmon-Fisherman” 


The book goes into all necessary details, with draw- 
ings and diagrams of the manufacture and use of 
rods and fly-tackle and the making of flies. 


Illustrated with Diagrams 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

















SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 


OR SPURT. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled stecl, BALL- 
PornTED pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & C0., 99 William St., New York 
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